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4 FOREWORD 

The Spanish Government took the pragmatic view that it is not the 
principle butthe money that counts, as it muted its hitherto strident cam- 
paign against Communist, Godless Russia. Franco made a speech character- 
ized by its conciliatory tone toward the Soviet government, which was quietly 
keeping possession of some $500 million of Spanish gold. The repatriation 
of Spanish Franquista prisoners from Russia was probably part of a deal. It 
is, however, hard to clarify the role of Juan Negrin, whose Republican 
government sent the gold to Moscow in 1936, and who before his death ap- 
parently asked that the receipts be turned over to Franco, thus giving him 
documentary claim to the lost millions. Despite U.S. aid, Franco's economic 
position remained serious, partly on account of frost damage to crops, 
combined with a shortage of rains. Unrest in Barcelona reflected a combi- 
nation -of political, economic and regional factors. Portugal remained quiet, 
and the long anti-Portuguese campaign over the Goa issue had to be dropped as 
India emerged as an imperialist power in Kashmir. 


Mexico's acute demographic problems were defined at the Seventh National 
Congress of Sociology and Urbanization held in Monterrey. The uncontrolled 
growth of Mexican markets means something much more complicated than bigger 
and better markets, as some businessmen naively assume. The tragedy of drought 
in the American Southwest is paralleled across the border, although the Mexican 
drylands receive very little publicity. In the United Nations, the Guatemalan 
delegate rejected the Soviet accusation that Castillo Armas was simply a puppet 
of the United States. At the same time, the Guatemalan Government drew up a 
new contract with the United Fruit Company, which voluntarily gave up some of 
its rights. El Salvador was concerned primarily with stabilizing the market 
for its principal product, coffee, for which West Germany was now a leading 
customer. From Honduras came reports that the army had been searching the 
homes of and in some cases imprisoning members of opposition parties. Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica returned to the old game of mutual accusations of plot- 
ting unrest and assassination. Once more the world was informed that a 
satisfactory agreement had been reached; the two governments even exchanged 
ambassadors after a long interval. In an attempt to soften the sorely 
strained relations between the United States and Panama, the latter government 
appointed one excellent golfer to succeed another as ambassador to Washington; 
able, intelligent and tough Ricardo Arias Espinosa is also an ex-President. 

The situation was complicated by widespread suggestions made even in the United 
States that the Panama Canal be internationalized. 


"Bloody Christmas" will long be remembered in Cuba, where the corpses of 
many opponents of Batista were strewn by the roadside or left hanging from 
trees. In ironical retort to eloquent Cuban denunciations in the United 
Nations of the Hungarian bloodbath, Batista's enemies began to describe Cuba 
as "the American Hungary." Neither side in the civic strife paid any at- 
tention to the press, which appealed for moderation, justice and peace. The 
economic situation remained good, but there was fear that the unrest might 
lead to the burning of sugar cane fields and thus ruin the basis of the 


nation's wealth. 


The outside world hears little of Haitian politics, which are conducted 
verbally rather than in the press, but the expulsion of President Paul 
Magloire, who wished to hold on to power beyond the end of his term, and the 
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acceptance by Joseph Nemours Pierre-Louis of the provisional presidency, were 
duly recorded by foreign newspapers. However, the Bible foresaw Latin Ameri- 
can politics when it remarked that the end was not yet. 


There were minor indications that a detente between Trujillo and Batista 
was developing. In a parallel development, Rojas Pinilla and Pérez Jiménez 
were drawing together. As has been customary, the Strong Men of the Carib- 
bean were preparing to stand together against their enemies, the chief of 
which now seemed to be public opinion as reflected in the press of the world. 
The long delay in granting a U.S. visa to Trujillo's enemy German Ornes was 
widely interpreted as an indication that Washington was behind the Strong Men. 
Puerto Rico meanwhile continued to develop as a relatively prosperous center 
of inter-American cultural relations. 


Although there was much talk of increasing Venezuelan oil production to 
; meet the needs of Europe following the closing of the Suez Canal, the reluc- 
tance of U.S. companies to divert Venezuelan oil to Europe led to widespread 
condemnation of the strictly business attitude of the companies, which has 
been a major irritant in relations between the United States and its NATO 
allies. At least the economy of Venezuela remained conspicuously sound and 
solvent. Dictatorship in Colombia was, on the contrary, killing the goose 
rather than hatching the golden eggs. Mismanagement and corruption were 
largely responsible for the fall of the Colombian peso from 3.85 to the 
dollar in January to over 7 in December. The civil war continued in Tolima 
and Huila, as well as in the National Constituent Assembly. The fear that 
the electoral victory of the Conservatives would turn Ecuador into another 
Colombia did not materialize. 


While offering ex-President Odria the consolation prize of Peruvian 
Ambassador to Spain, President Prado showed a wise determination to return to 
the civilista traditions of Peru. The jailing of Francisco Mendoza Walter 
was an attempt to put an end to the financial abuses of the Army which might 
have brought about an economic chaos similar to that of Colombia. Fortunately 
the Peruvian Embassy in Washington, with its excellent team of men like 
Ambassador Berckemeyer and cultural attaché Alfonso Espinosa remained un- 
changed, and it seemed certain that U.S.-Peruvian relations would stay at the 
peak they have reached in the last few years. President Siles Zuazo of 
Bolivia struck a new note in American politics by going on a hunger strike. 
His gesture was reminiscent of India, and the economic crisis in Bolivia has 
reduced the Indians there to the level of the lowest castes of India. The 
“brave attempt of the Ibdfiez government in Chile to reduce inflation by the 
Klein-Saks formula has met increasing resistance, although the Chamber of 
Deputies rejected the Radical party's attempt to impeach the President. 


In the inter-service rivalry for control of the Argentine government, 
the Navy continued to assert itself at the expense of the Army and the Air 
Force. Peronistas were still active in the Army and the labor movement; 
Eduardo Colom, now living in Montevideo, was accused of being the link 
between them and Perén himself, a refugee in Caracas. The opposition Radical 
party was badly split over the presidential aspirations of Arturo Frondizi. 
The Suez crisis made Argentina's petroleum shortage even more acute. The 
visit to Montevideo of Brazilian Foreign Minister José Carlos de Macedo Soares 
was intended to strengthen the bonds between the South Atlantic countries. 
There were reports of a reign of terror in Paraguay. 
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The struggle between pro- and anti-U.S. elements in Brazil polarized 
over the proposal to lease the island of Fernando de Noronha as a tracking 
station for U.S. guided missiles. After a long delay, the proposal was 
approved. Kubitschek thus aligned himself officially with the pro-U.S., 
faction. General Lott became quiescent, and his role as the strong man of 
the government was no longer widely discussed. Kubitschek wished to make 
the establishment of the new capital Brasflia the major accomplishment of 
his regime. The highly technical question of the desirability of this move 
became befogged by a struggle between those with real-estate interests in 
Goids and those with vested interests in Rio de Janeiro. 


Ronald Hilton 
Editor 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


After several years' labor, the index to volumes I--VII of the HISPANIC 
AMERICAN REPORT is off the press. It was edited by Joseph C. Shirley 
and H. Leslie Robinson, with the help of several assistants. It is a 
substantial volume of 224 pages, but thanks to a grant we have been 
able to keep the price down to $2. The edition is limited, and we are 
particularly eager that university and college libraries should possess 
it. Since at this time we are not advertising the index, we hope that 
readers will call its existence to the attention of the librarian of 
the institution to which they are attached. The index contains some 
20,000 entries, and each entry gives at least one and usually more 
references. We are confident that the index will greatly facilitate 
the work of researchers and enhance the value of the HISPANIC AMERICAN 
REPORT. 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


The Quarterly Journal of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 


Each number has 96 to 128 pages of practical and scholarly ar- 
ticles of interest to school and college teachers. Subscription 
and membership in the Association: $4.00 a year. For sample 
copies or subscriptions, write to Laurel Turk, De Pauw Univ., 
Greencastle, Indiana. Articles, news notes and books for review 
should be sent to the EDITOR, Donald D. Walsh, The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn. 

HISPANIA is the ideal medium for reaching the teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese in the United States. For advertising 
rates, write to the ADVERTISING MANAGER, George t. Cushman, The 
Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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Interest in the recovery of Spanish gold reserves, which were sent to 
the Soviet Union by the Spanish Republic in 1936, was renewed by a report 
that documentary proof of this transaction had been discovered among the 
papers left by Dr. Juan Negrin, former President of the Republic, on his 
death in Paris. Apparently at the request of his father, Negrin's son Rémulo 
reportedly forwarded the documents, which were believed to consist of 
receipts for over $500 million in gold, to the present government in Madrid. 
According to some sources, this act climaxed a year of secret negotiations 
between the Franco government and the elder Negrin, and foretold overt efforts 
to recover the gold. Official spokesmen indicated that the Spanish Government 
feels it now has enough legal backing to press its claim in Moscow, as well as 
in the United Nations, if necessary. As of late December, Negrin's son had 
not been reached for comment; nor had any explanation been given for the 
decision of the elder Negrin to turn the document over to the government which 
had exiled him. No light was shed upon smaller shipments of Spanish gold to 


other places, notably Mexico. 


In his annual New Year's Eve address, Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
scored "errors" of the Western nations in dealing with the new nations in 
Asia and Africa, and warned that further missteps would force such nations 
into the Soviet orbit. He criticized Western propaganda for being 'weak when 
it is not stupid." Franco urged clearing of the Suez Canal, but did not sug- 
gest how to deal with Egypt's President Nasser in this connection. Missing 
also were the usual pro-Arab, anti-French remarks, as well as barbs against 
Spain's other traditional "enemy,'' Great Britain. Franco further advised the 
West to work for "peaceful coexistence" with the Soviet Union, once the 
latter had freed the satellite states and had stopped intriguing against 
other nations. He warned, however, that any nation which has experienced 
Communism will always retain a strong tendency toward social reform, which 
must be recognized realistically. Franco made no specific mention of the 
United States in his address, but there were obscure hints that Spain might 
be willing to consider membership in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) if it were offered. There was no indication in his speech of any 
important change in governmental structure. 


In Franco's surprisingly conciliatory remarks regarding the Soviet 
Union, some observers saw reflected the Caudillo's desire to smooth the way 
for return of the missing gold. This desire was allegedly heightened by 
Spain's current economic difficulties, passed off by Franco in his New Year's 
Eve speech as the "natural result of economic expansion."' Further evidence 
of economic strain was seen in a bid for $30 million in emergency aid, 
submitted to Ambassador John Davis Lodge by Foreign Minister Alberto Mart{fn 
Artajo. The chief reason for the request was to help alleviate a $100 mil- 
lion deficit caused by frost damage to olive and orange crops early in 1956. 
It was also hoped that the aid would curb inflationary tendencies in the 
Spanish economy, which have caused the government to set rigid price controls 
on food, clothing and housing, in an effort to check a 10% cost of living 
rise in the past year. The aid, if granted, will be provided under Section 
401 of the Mutual Security Act, by which the President may allot from an 
emergency fund of $100 million a maximum of $30 million per year to any one 
nation. Last year, $10 million of such assistance was granted to Spain 
immediately after the heavy frost damage occurred. 
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Spain continued to send aid to Hungarian refugees throughout December. 
A truck convoy carried about 8,000 kilos of clothing and miscellaneous food- 
stuffs from Madrid to Vienna. Future shipments were expected to include 
quantities of rice, tuna and sardines. 


An explosion of unknown origin was heard throughout Barcelona on Decem- 
ber 30. The blast shattered a monument in honor of Franco's victories in 
the Spanish Civil War. Police ascribed the incident to vandals, but a group 
known as "La Resistencia de Catalufa'' claimed that its members had set off 
the charge as an affirmation of Catalonian independence. 


In letters to the Manchester Guardian and the New York Times, Salvador 
de Madariaga, liberal expatriate writer, deplored the recent execution in 
Spain of Ricardo Beneyto Sopena, a lieutenant colonel in the Republican 
forces-during the Civil War, who had returned to Spain under an amnesty 
offered by the Franco government to its former enemies. Madariaga claimed 
that the execution proved that the amnesty was valueless. Madariaga scored 
particularly the reopening of Beneyto Sopena's case long after it had been 
considered a dead issue, and pointed out that the officer was convicted of 
killing 20 people as a tank officer in the Civil War despite pleas for 
justice from many quarters. 


An autumn-long drought which continued through the month of December has 
made winter planting all but impossible in some areas because of the result- 
ing hardness of the ground. Since 90% of Spain's electric power comes from 
hydroelectric sources, this area of the nation's economy is also threatened 
unless plentiful rains fall in the near future. Insufficient precipitation 
has spurred work on a system of steam generating plants, at a total eventual 
cost of $120 million. The Escombreras plant in Cartagena, the first of a 
total of 12 units, went into operation in December. The capacity of this 
plant is 280,000 kilowatts, and the entire system, when completed, is expected 
to add some 4,300 million kilowatt-hours a year to present production. 


Oil started flowing during December in the pipeline serving U.S. bases in 
Spain as a test of the 485-mile distribution system. The first shipment, a 
total of 42,000 barrels, was unloaded into storage tanks at Rota. When the 
pipeline is filled it will hold 280,000 barrels of fuel, and the system will 
be capable of delivering in a single day more fuel than the Spanish railroads 
could handle in a month. This is the first test in a series which is expected 


to take four months. 


The exposition ship "Ciudad de Toledo" returned to its home base in 
Valencia after having made stops at various South American and Caribbean ports 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 417). The tour reputedly has increased trade between Spain 
and the Latin American nations, through promotion of Spanish products. 


The reopening of the Zarzuela theater in Madrid represented Spain's latest 
attempt to keep musical comedy alive. The theater was recently rebuilt under 
the auspices of the Society of Authors, and is now one of the most modern of 
its kind in Europe. , 
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PORTUGAL 


A Portuguese policeman was killed in an attack on the police station at 
Bardez in Goa on December 10. Four suspects escaped into India. This event 
was not attributed to the Portuguese-Indian dispute over Goa, but it evoked 
apprehension about the possible renewal of border clashes which were common 
in 1954-55. Meanwhile, although not widely publicized, both countries 
continued to marshall arguments on the question of Goa, in the event that 
India might succeed in having the issue debated by some agency of the U.N. 
This possibility has loomed since December 1955, when Portugal became a U.N. 
member, but Indian efforts toward this end have been thwarted, the last one 


being in November 1956. 


No new premises had been put forward. Thus India was expected to rely 
mainly on the fact that Goans are essentially the same in race, culture, and 
language as the Indians of adjacent Bombay State. Portugal would advance the 
potent and historic claim of possession for more than 400 years and stress 
the status of Goa as an integral part of metropolitan Portugal and its reso- 
luation to defend that relationship. India would base part of its case on 
statistics, some of which have been used previously as follows: only 2% of 
the Goans use the Portuguese language, only 30% are Christian as opposed to 
the 60% who are Hindu in religion, and according to the Portuguese census of 
1951, there were only 517 Europeans and 562 persons of mixed blood compared 
to 636,000 Indians in Goa (H.A.R., IX: p. 163). The Indians would label 
the Portuguese determination to retain Goa as "colonialism." On the other 
hand, Portugal would consider none of these points valid because they were 
being applied to an inseparable part of Portuguese territory. They would 
claim also that Goans enjoyed the opportunities of European culture and a 
higher standard of living which would disappear if Goa were incorporated into 
India. Portugal would deny the exploitive concept within colonialism, point - 
ing out that Goa does not wholly pay its own way in taxes. Neither country 
was expected to push for a plebiscite. Portugal would refuse on the grounds 
that no purpose could be served, since Portugal and Goa formed an indissol- 
uble whole, while India had already rejected one plan, declaring that until 
Portugal agreed to relinquish Goa, it would be in a position to control the 
outcome of a plebiscite. 


The Madras Hindu Weekly reported on December 24 that the Egyptian 
Embassy in New Delhi would have one of its agents represent India in Goa in 
accordance with an agreement with Portugal. Normal relations were cut with 
the withdrawal of the Indian consul some months ago. The same source 
indicated that India had been unable to get information through the Inter- 
national Red Cross regarding the status of Indian prisoners in Goan jails, 
and that efforts were being continued through the Indian Red Cross. 

A. K. Chanda, Indian Deputy Minister for External Affairs, revealed that 
India had warned Portugal concerning repeated violations of Indian airways 
by Portuguese planes flying the route from Karachi to Goa via Diu and Dam&o. 


In Lisbon, Premier Oliveira Salazar spoke on December 8 at the 20th 
anniversary of the Portuguese Legion, a voluntary anti-Communist organization 
formed during the Spanish Civil War to combat the possible consequences of 
Russian aid to Republican Spain. Portugal has remained anti-Communist and 
shares the responsibilities of the members of NATO in opposing Soviet ex- 
pansion. Because of this, Portugal is convinced that Russia sides with India 
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on the Goa question. Oliveira Salazar said that if Christian Western Civili- 
zation is to survive it must be prepared to fight. He praised the spirit of 


the Hungarians. 


Portugal renewed diplomatic relations with Ethiopia after a lapse of 
several years, and Minister Avy Abebe presented his credentials in Lisbon. 
The minister is also accredited to Paris as ambassador. This event evoked 
shades of Prester John, assumed to have been the hard-pressed ruler of 
Christian Ethiopia, who sent appeals to the Pope during the fifteenth century 
for help against the Infidel. This was about the time of the epic period of 
expansion of the Portuguese empire, and for more than a generation Portuguese 
explorers and Jesuits sought to rescue Prester John as an ally to help hold 
the Portuguese realms in the East. 


Trade agreements were being worked out or revised with the Benelux 
countries (Belgium, The Netherlands, and Luxemburg), the United Kingdom, West 
Germany and Spain. Trade with West Germany had become one-sided, with Portu- 
guese imports through October estimated at 1,609 million escudos, compared 
with exports of only 464 million escudos. The trade of the overseas prov- 
inces of Angola and Mozambique for the first 10 months of 1956 was paralleling 
closely that of 1955, with exports of Angola totaling 2,428 million escudos 
and those of Mozambique, 1,211 million escudos. Portuguese cork exports were 
achieving higher levels since July than.in 1955, but the 10-month total was 
somewhat smaller than that of 1955. 


Agricultural production of staples, such as rice, beans, maize and 
potatoes, for the most part exceeded the preceding 10-year average; and 
despite 2 poor year weatherwise, for wine, the yield was estimated at more 

than 9.6 million hectoliters, 5% above the 10-year average, but 15% less than 


1955. 


MEXICO 


The Seventh National Congress of Sociology and Urbanization, jointly 
sponsored by the Institute of Social Investigations of the National University 
and the Association of Mexican Sociologists, met in Monterrey during December. 
This group, which included sociologists, architects and city planners from 
several nations, convened primarily to consider excessive urbanization in 

Latin America, a phenomenon which is increasingly more pronounced in Mexico. 
The problem was ably set forth in a pamphlet published by the Banco de Comercio 
entitled Panorama Econémico, in which the Federal District is said to contain 
13% of the entire population of Mexico and 37% of all autos, to provide 40% 

of cinema ticket sales, and to produce 22% of the national industrial output. 
Seventy per cent of the taxes levied against industry are paid in Mexico, 

D. F., principally because of the great number of companies which have their 
main offices there. This economic centralization also has its political 
parallel. Governors and even mayors of important cities are more and more 
frequently selected in the capital. This tendency appears to be growing 
despite the fact that, historically, Mexican popular movements have often 

been made in the name of federalism. 


As one of the penalties of poorly planned urbanization, Mexico City is 
faced with the fact that since 1948 the filled-in lakebed areas of the city 
have been sinking at the rate of 10 to 14 inches a year, a condition brought 
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about by the concentrated weight of numerous skyscrapers, coupled with exces- 
sive depletion of underground water reserves for municipal use, causing a 
hydraulic subsoil imbalance. Currently the largest public works project in 
Mexican history is being considered to help correct this situation. It is 
estimated that $160 million is needed to obtain additional water resources 
outside the Federal District to meet growing needs and to recharge and 
stabilize the city's subsoil. Forestry technician Ricardo de la Vega stated 
that the lack of water and the sinking of the city were due to deforestation, 
a danger against which Humboldt warned when he visited Mexico City in 1803. 
De la Vega said that $8 million spent on reforestation and dams on the high 
watersheds of the Central Valley area would go far toward alleviating this 


problem. 


The problem of excessive urbanization, most acute in Mexico City, is 
serious in other parts of the nation as well. Agustin Navarro Vasquez, com- 
menting in Excelsior on the Monterrey conference, stated that since 1940 
Mexican cities have grown three times as rapidly as the expanding rural popu- 
lation. He added that in 1950, 60% of Mexican dwellings consisted of one 
room with no bath or kitchen, 24% were two-room dwellings, and 8% were three 
rooms, while the average Mexican family numbered five. In his opinion, the 
situation is worse now because of the enormous city growth coupled with a 
decline in private home construction since 1950. He said that public housing 
was not a solution to this problem, since political favoritism controls both 


construction and occupancy. 


Navarro Vasquez added that the rapid growth of cities was caused largely 
by the unproductiveness of Mexican agriculture which could provide only 90 
days of work each year to the average farmer. Causes given for this unpro- 
ductiveness were: the bad effects of the agrarian reform, which undermined 
confidence in private property; caciquismo; abuses by managers of ejidos; 
expropriation for crop agriculture of lands suitable only for grazing 
purposes; lack of personal and political guarantees; ceiling prices on agri- 
cultural products; excessive levying of taxes and duties, even to the extent 
of extortion; and lack of transportation. It is interesting to note that 
during the Monterrey conference the Mexican press maintained its traditional 


silence on the subject of overpopulation. 


Associated with the problems of agriculture and urbanization is the 
bracero program, which according to Mexican sociologist Father Pedro 
Velazquez H., has resulted in the migration of 983,000 braceros to the 
United States between 1942 and 1952. Of these, 665,000 never returned to 
Mexico. Navarro Vasquez stated that people fleeing the misery of the Mexican 
rural areas cannot find employment in the cities, partly because of unwise 
application of minimum wage laws and the exclusive nature of union membership, 
which often limits entry into the union to friends and relatives of union 


leaders. 


Mexicans who would have the recently-extended bracero agreement termi- 
nated by executive fiat often fail to realize that this exodus of Mexican 
workers from their homeland stems from the deep-seated economic difficulties 
discussed at the Monterrey conference, which cannot be solved by government 
decree. An illustration of this is the fact that in 1956, over 5,000 workers 
left the Laguna region of Durango and Coahuila, one of the most advanced 
agricultural areas in Mexico. Agricultural and business leaders in Chiapas 


recently protested the inconsistency of sending workers to Texas and Califor- 
nia when it was necessary to harvest the Chiapas coffee crop with the help of 
"thousands" of Guatemalan workers. This influx of workers has reached such 
proportions that there is talk of a bracero contract between Guatemala and 


Mexico. 


The drought scourging the Southwest and high plains of the United States 
has added its burden to an already desolated Mexican area. Chihuahua and 
Durango, suffering from years of overgrazing, bad agricultural practices, as 
well as stagnation growing out of revolutionary violence and the expropriation 
of lands for the establishment of ejidos, are suffering from the most dis- 
astrous drought in their history. This fact was highlighted by the December 
visit of President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines to this area. One of the ironies of 
this drought situation is that Mexican cattlemen, having received a cattle- 
purchasing loan from the Export-Import Bank (H.A.R., IX: p. 468) to help 
absorb the livestock from the dessicated ranges of the U.S. Southwest, are 
having difficulty in disposing of their own cattle in the face of the present 
drought. The movement of Mexican cattle is complicated by the fact that what 
would ordinarily be a two-day train trip to Mexico City, the country's 
principal domestic cattle market, may taken ten days on the Central Railway 


of Mexico. 


To aid these embattled cattlemen, the Mexican Government has instituted 
a 5C% reduction of freight rates on hay and cattle shipments and has afforded 
one-year loans at 8% interest with no security. Loans will be provided for 
water development and soil conservation practices with the government paying 
one-half the cost of such developments. The government also lifted Mexico's 
longstanding ban on the export of female breeding stock. In an effort to 
fill export quotas to the U.S., the export duty on Mexican cattle will be 


reduced. 


The Laguna area, comprising parts of Coahuila and Durango, one of the 
most fertile agricultural areas of Mexico, is being severely affected by the 
drought. The water level of irrigation wells drilled because of the diminish- 
ing flow of the Rio Nazas has dropped 60 to 80 feet, in many cases to a total 
depth of 320 feet. In addition, an estimated 35% of the wells are becoming 
so salty as to be almost unusable. .President Ruiz Cortines gave new hope to 
the 300,000 inhabitants of this area when he ordered a preliminary inquiry 
into the establishment of a public works program, comparable in size to that 
of the Papaloapan Valley, which would pump water from Sinaloa's Rio San 
Lorenzo on the Pacific watershed to the drought-dwindled Rfo Nazas which 
feeds the Laguna. The project is estimated to cost $80 million. 


Of more immediate consequence to the inhabitants of Chihuahua and Durango 
was the statement that work on projects costing $30 million in Chihuahua and 
$15 million in Durango would be undertaken. Most of these funds are to be 
spent on improved transportation. The Chihuahua-Pacific Railroad, forty years 
in building, is scheduled to link Chihuahua with the Pacific Ocean at 
Topolobampo by 1958. The Durango-Mazatldn highway is to be completed and 
work is to continue on the long-term construction of the: Mazat1l4n-Durango 


Railway. 


As President Ruiz Cortines began the fifth year of his administration, 
the Mexican economy registered the highest rate of expansion, 8% for 1956, of 
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any nation in the world, including second-place West Germany. With its gross 
national product nearing the $8,000 million mark, Mexico was able to boast of 
a budget surplus and a gold and foreign exchange level of more than $431 mil- 
lion as 1956 ended. Inflation was also held in check, the wholesale food 
index for the nation having increased only .7%. It decreased 4% in Mexico 
City although the general cost of living index went up 2% in the capital. 

Iron and steel output was up 22% and consumption of electricity was up 11%. 

An indication of Mexico's high level of prosperity was seen in the $11 million 
Christmas bonus given to 250,000 soldiers, sailors and government employees. 


In 1956, Mexico came very near to achieving agricultural self-sufficiency, 
one of Ruiz Cortines' most sought after goals. Only imports of corn and sugar 
will be required. The sugar shortage, caused by increased consumption, frosts, 
and an unusually bad growing season, was especially embarrassing for Mexico, 
since it had just recently obtained a larger share of the U.S. market through 
intensive lobbying in Washington. Cotton production was down and was expected 
to decrease further in 1957, but it would remain the leading export. The 
coffee yield already at a record level of 1.45 million sacks, was expected to 
reach 1.7 million in 1957. The new high in Mexican agricultural production 
was to be attributed largely to the 2.3 million hectares (5.7 million acres) 
of irrigated land which was put into cultivation during the term of Ruiz 
Cortines. Much of the planning and preliminary development was done, however, 
during the terms of his predecessors. 


The 1957 budget provided for the expenditure of $608 million, a record 
amount which is expected to be collected without any increase in tax rates. 
The largest increases were in communications and education. The priority 
given to these items is amply justified, especially in the field of education, 
where a 40% illiteracy rate must be reckoned with. The largest single allot- 
ment for transportation was the scheduled rehabilitation of the Pacific 
Railway from Mexico City to Nogales; in 1954 the World Bank granted a $61 mil- 
lion loan largely for the purchase of equipment, and the Mexican Government 
has earmarked $20 million dollars for roadbed improvement. 


A Reuters dispatch to the Christian Science Monitor stated that the 
Mexican petroleum industry continued to be the one gloomy spot in the economic 
picture, in spite of government propaganda which presented glowing reports on 
the government monopoly, Petréleos Mexicanos (PEMEX). According to Reuters, 
PEMEX has never been able to attain more than half the production reached by 
foreign oil companies in the 1920's, and the true financial conditions of the 
‘company has never been released to the public. [It is known that retail 
prices are maintained at lower levels than warranted by costs and that the 
industry has been operated with padded payrolls and "featherbedding." The 
oil issue is so surrounded with patriotic emotionalism that the nation's ~ 
planners will not accept foreign capital, although they realize that capital 
is the greatest need of the industry. In the light of the world's present 
acute need for oil, some economists feel that Mexico is missing an opportunity 
to exploit fully one of its greatest potential sources of wealth. 


Four Mexican fishing vessels were machine-gunned by two Guatemalan mili- 
tary aircraft in Mexican territorial waters in the Pacific off the Chiapan 
coast near Suchiate. Guatemala had previously protested the presence of 
Mexican shrimp fishing boats in Guatemalan territorial waters. Earlier, 
Mexico had likewise protested the flight of Guatemalan aircraft over Chiapas. 
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The El Paso Times quoted high functionaries of the Ruiz Cortines party 
which visited Chihuahua as saying that Governor Allan Shivers of Texas would 
make an acceptable Ambassador to Mexico. These sources were reported to have 
been pleased with Shivers' attitude toward Mexico and particularly with the 
Shivers-appointed Texas Good Neighbor Commission, which they said had done 
valuable service in furthering Mexican-U.S. relations. The Times whole- 
heartedly endorsed the governor as Ambassador to Mexico. 


CENTRAL AMERICA AND PANAMA 


GUATEMALA 


Repercussions of the recent Hungarian revolt were felt even in Guatemala 
when the Russian spokesman, on the floor of the U.N., seized an opportunity 
to use Guatemala as a smoke screen. He attempted to justify Soviet inter- 
vention in Hungary by accusing the U.S. of having acted similarly in the 1954 
revolution in Guatemala. Emilio Arenales Cataldan, Guatemalan Ambassador to 
the U.N. rose immediately to declare that "no Guatemalan could ever consent 
that the name of his country be stained by a struggle between the East and 
the West."' He further reminded the Russian and the attentive Assembly that 
in Guatemala "no foreign soldier died, while in Hungary, not only were there 
many Russian soldiers who died, but 65,000 Hungarians were massacred."' 
Arenales received a great ovation. 


A good-will and study mission headed by Enrique Quifiénes, Minister of 
Education, decorated the President of Nationalist China, Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-Shek, with the Order of the Quetzal. The group, the first Central Ameri- 
cans to make an official visit to Nationalist China, toured the Far East. 
They visited Thailand, India, Indonesia and the Philippines before arriving 
in Formosa to study education problems there. They returned home by way of 


Japan and the Republic of Korea. 


At the end of the year, Castillo Armas reorganized his cabinet. Accord- 
ing to the President, the changes were made only on an administrative basis 

and government policies are to remain unchanged. Early in December the 

entire cabinet had resigned in order that Castillo Armas could make the 

desired changes. Six of the 10 cabinet members were reinstated. Ricardo 
Barrios Pefia, until now Social Security Chief, became Minister of Communi- 
cations and Public Works, in charge of Guatemala's important road program, 
succeeding Juan Luis Lizarralde Arrillaga, who became president of the 

National Economic Planning Council. Jorge Skinner Klee, a young lawyer and 
close friend of the president, became Minister of Foreign Affairs, replacing 
Ricard Quifiénes, who, in turn, was in line for appcintment as Ambassador to 

the Vatican. Named Minister of Agriculture was Manuel Antonio Montenegro, 
former director of rural settlement. He succeeded Lazaro Chacén Pozas. 
Salvador Saravia resigned and was replaced by Edgar Alvarado, another young 
lawyer, as the Minister of Economy. Other appointees were Roberto Castaiieda 
Felice, administrative secretary to the Presidency, who became the presidential 
press chief; and Alberto Menéndez Sandoval, who assumed the post of director 
general of the Department of Agrarian Affairs. 


On the economic front, the government amended its existing contract with 
the United Fruit Co. to include higher taxes and more land distribution. The 
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most important provision was considered the agreement to pay a 30% tax on 
profits. This new contract was the first to be signed since the regime of 
Jacobo Arbenz was overthrown in 1954. A few years ago, some 25,000 hectares 
of the company's north coast plantings were reduced to 2,000 hectares because 
of Panama disease. As part of the agreement, the company planned a $5 million 
rehabilitation program there. According to the New York Times, the agreement 
stipulated that the company would return to Guatemala, without compensation, 
approximately 111,000 acres which had been granted to United Fruit in the 
contracts of 1924 and 1936. The present pact makes the company responsible 
for the construction of a 100-bed hospital. 


EL SALVADOR 


Minister of Economy Alfonso Rochac announced that Salvadorean coffee 
exporters had finally agreed to sign a contract to make the exportation of 
coffee more methodical. This contract, aimed at regulating bids, should be a 
benefit for both the producers and the consumers. The government was under- 
standably interested in this move toward possible stabilization of coffee, El 
Salvador's main export item. Recently, more ~offee was being shipped to West 
Germany, renewing a trade which had flourished before World War II. 


A record budget was being prepared for 1957 at year's end. Coffee prices 
were at high levels, making optimistic planning possible. There were to be 
major increases in allocations, with the Ministry of Public Works receiving 
the largest share. Its development program included such projects as a super- 
highway connecting San Salvador with the Guatemalan border and Lempa Valley 
irrigation. The Ministry of Culture would receive the next largest appropri- 
ation. It was said that most of its gain was due to increasing teachers' 
salaries and adding new instructors. Higher subsidies to public charity 
hospitals would increase the budget of the Ministry of Public Health. Two 
agencies within the Ministry of Economy were eliminated: the Division of 
Commerce, Mining and Industry, and the General Division of Personnel. Presi- 
dent Lemus asked that the personnel from these divisions be absorbed into 


the other departments. 


Once again the smoldering volcano Izalco erupted. This time, however, 
scientists had a chance to photograph its activity at close range. During a 
lull in eruptions, the French volcanologist Haroum Tazieff claimed to have 
scaled the fiery slopes and photographed the crater at close range; however, 
~some authorities doubt that he did so. Izalco made its first appearance in 
1770, exploding from the earth and frightening the residents of the nearby 
town of Izalco. The volcano, often called "the Lighthouse of the Pacific," 
gradually attained a height of over 6,000 feet. 


HONDURAS 


Recent developments in the new Honduran military government included 
replacing the commandants of the 17 departments into which the country is 
divided with young army officers, and persuading the "politics-ridden" 
Supreme Court to resign. One of its members was re-appointed, while the 
other four were replaced with well-known lawyers. Liberal leader Ramén 
Villeda Morales was appointed Ambassador to the U.S. to fill the vacancy 
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created by the death of Carlos Izaguirre (H.A.R., IX: p. 376). Villeda 
Morales, who received the highest number of votes in the 1954 presidential 
elections, had been one of the exiles of the preceding Lozano Diaz government 


(H.A.R., IX: p. 524). 


There was much public comment when the armed forces conducted an al- 
legedly unauthorized search of the homes of sympathizers of ousted President 
Lozano Diaz' party, the Movimiento Nacional Reformista. Abraham Williams 
Calderén, Reformista candidate for Vice President in the October 21 elections 
which led to the overthrow of Lozano Diaz (H.A.R., IX: p. 470), aroused dis- 
cussion by making a "sudden visit" to the north coast. It was rumored that 
his visit was in connection with the alleged imprisonment of a prominent 
leader of his party, Filiberto Dfaz Zelaya. 


The government announced a deficit of 7.2 million lempiras in the fiscal 
year 1955-56 (more than twice that of 1954-55) in spite of a 5.8% increase in 
revenue in the same period. Since July, expenditures have exceeded revenue, 
and in September the government borrowed 4 million lempiras from the Central 
Bank to cover unexpected special outlays. The total public debt reached 
almost 22 million lempiras. To cope with this situation, plans were made to 
adopt vigorous measures to control administrative costs and if necessary to 
defer parts of the 5-year economic development program initiated by Lozano 
Diaz (H.A.R., VIII: p. 13). Six million lempiras in 10-year bonds with 
interest as much as 6% were issued. Special steps were taken to stimulate 
tourism. Visas valid for 48 months were being issued to U.S. citizens, and 
tourist cards were being prepared to be used in lieu of passports. Low-cost 


tours to interesting points were planned. 


Banana production, which has been low since the 1954 floods, increased a 
substantial 76% in 1956 over 1955, notwithstanding new floods which caused 
considerable damage to plantations in October 1955 (H.A.R., VIII: p. 508). 
During 1956, a total of 9,850,000 stems of bananas were exported. 


NICARAGUA 


During December ODECA's Secretary General, Jorge Guillermo Trabanino of 
El Salvador, was called upon to mediate when renewed tension developed between 
Nicaragua and Costa Rica. Nicaragua declared that a group of exiled Nicara- 
guans, Cubans and Venezuelans in Costa Rica was planning a revolutionary 
movement to disturb the forthcoming Nicaraguan elections and warned that it 
would consider a move of this kind an act of aggression by Costa Rica and a 
serious violation of the latter's international obligations. On the other 
hand, three members of Col. Anastasio Somoza, Jr.'s National Guard were 
arrested in Costa Rica where they said they had been sent to assassinate 
President José Figueres and other government officials. They explained that 
"we are soldiers and we do what we are told."' Despite the difficulties, 
Trabanino later reported that he had successfully mediated the problems, and 
that relations between the two republics were once more ''very satisfactory." 
The two governments also issued a joint communiqué announcing that "through 
an ample exchange of ideas and mutual assurances, the differences have been 


clarified." (See COSTA RICA) 
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The military court investigating the assassination of the late President 
Anastasio Somoza said it would request extradition of the alleged organizers 
of the plot, among whom are Noel Bermidez, a Nicaraguan exile in El Salvador, 
and Manuel Gémez and Hern4n Robleto, Sr., now exiles in Mexico. Herndn Robleto, 
Jr., presently in Nicaragua, had been arrested because of an article published 
in Flecha, "Totalitarians Are Always Hatching Plots," which was attributed to 
him. The court acquitted him and ordered his release, but his father has now 
been charged with publishing the article. His father accused the government of 
distorting the article and said that his son would be forced to leave "that 
Central American Hungary behind the mud-curtain." 


The Export-Import Bank granted a $2 million loan to assist Nicaragua in 
completing 107 miles of the Inter-American Highway. The country has already 
completed 135 miles of this highway, but the unfinished 85 miles to the 
Honduran border and the 22 miles to the Costa Rican border have impeded the 
economic development of the country. The project is expected to be completed 
by July 1959. 


Nicaragua established a sales tax of 36% of the retail price on all 
cigarettes locally manufactured. The retail price, including the sales tax, 
will be set by the manufacturer, and he will be responsible for the collection 
of the levy by means of special tax stamps attached to the finished product. 
In order to encourage cotton production, the government authorized flexible 
exchange rates for cotton exports, effective from December 1, 1956, through 
October 31, 1957. When cotton is sold at 35 U.S. cents per pound or higher, 
the exchange rate will be 6.6 cérdobas to the dollar; when it is sold at 
prices between 31 to 35 cents, the rate will be 7 cérdobas to the dollar. 
Payment for exported cotton is usually received in U.S. dollars. It is 
expected that the increased domestic prices will benefit growers and enable 
exporters to meet competition in export markets. 


COSTA RICA 


On December 7, the Nicaraguan Government accused Costa Rica of facili- 
tating the organization of revolutionary activities against Nicaragua. 
Costa Rica's turn to protest came when three Nicaraguan National Guard 
members, who were arrested on December 12 in San José, confessed their 
intention to assassinate President José Figueres, Security Minister Fernando 
Valverde and Francisco Orlich, Figueres-sponsored presidential candidate of 
the National Liberation party. However, President Figueres later issued a 
statement declaring that the Nicaraguan and Costa Rican governments had 
reached an understanding concerning their differences. (See NICARAGUA.) 


Despite these incidents, long-strained Costa Rican-Nicaraguan diplo- 
matic relations were resumed as ambassadors took up their posts late in 
December. Leonte Herdocia, who was named Nicaraguan Ambassador to Costa 
Rica in 1953, but who never assumed the post because of the tense relations 
between the two countries, presented his credentials in San José. The 
journalist Isberto Montenegro was named Costa Rican Ambassador to Nicaragua. 
Guillermo Trabanino, Secretary General of the Organization of Central Ameri- 
can States (ODECA), was credited with arranging all phases of the rapproche- 
ment. 
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In a speech to the nation on December 18, Figueres defended his economic 
policies. The budget was increased by 68 million colones (about $11.9 million), 
partly allocated to building up capital reserves. Figueres stressed the 
necessity for keeping production high and obtaining enough revenue to carry out 
the government's programs. He expressed willingness to help coffee producers 
maintain good prices. He also stated that tax revenues from the United Fruit 
Co.'s subsidiary, Compafifa Bananera, would probably be greater in 1957 because 
production was expected to reach normal levels again after the hurricane damage 


of recent years. 


The Legislative Assembly voted to close the embassies in Canada, Haiti 
and the Dominican Republic. The embassy in Canada was abolished on the 
grounds that Canada maintains diplomatic relations through the British Embassy. 
The Costa Rican Embassy in Cuba will handle foreign affairs with Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic. The Assembly was also asked to ratify a bill to guarantee 
the government's recent $3 million loan from the World Bank (H.A.R., 


IX: p. 473). 


Relations with the U.S. were cordial and were further cemented by the 
lecture tour of three American scientists of the Atoms-for-Peace program. To 
facilitate tourism, Costa Rica initiated the tourist-card system with 30-day 
cards, extendable for six months. International General Electric sold 14 
diesel-electric locomotives to the Northern Railway Co. of Costa Rica for use 
between Puerto Limén and San José. 


PANAMA 


Ex-President Ricardo Arias Espinosa presented his credentials as Ambassa- 
dor to the United States on December 26. He replaced Joaquin J. Vallarino, 
who was prominent in Washington social circles and was one of the few diplo- 
mats to golf with President Eisenhower. Ambassador Arias is also an excellent 
golfer, but said that his principal objective was the development of a greater 
understanding in Washington of the problems of Panama. Upon accepting Arias' 
credentials, Eisenhower promised full support of the 1955 Panama-U.S. treaty. 
Failure of the U.S. Congress to implement the treaty provisions to end dis- 
criminatory wage practices, to bridge the canal at Balboa, and to return Canal 
Zone land valued at $20 million to Panama has motivated bitter anti-U.S. 
attacks by isthmian politicians (H.A.R., IX: pp. 66, 426, 475). 


President Ernesto de la Guardia informed teachers pressing for wage hikes 
that the administration's objective of a balanced budget would mean reductions, 
drastic in some cases, of salaries of government employees. He cited cuts in 
his own allowances (H.A.R., IX: p. 526) as examples of austerity which must 
be carried out. The new Education Minister, Victor N. Juliao, echoed the 
presidential line when he stated to newsmen that the time was not right for 
teachers' raises. Max Huertematte, Minister of the Interior and Justice, 
presented to the National Assembly an administration proposal for reorgani- 
zation of the executive office. The government also proposed legislation 
designed to reduce fraud in elections (H.A.R., IX: pp. 232, 474). The 
National Electoral College would be given authority over the registration of 
voters, including the appointment of all necessary personnel to perform this 
service. The Electoral College's responsibility to make final decisions in 
disputed elections would be undisturbed. Foreign Minister Aquilino Boyd 
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continued to spread the President's word regarding Panama as a businessman's 
paradise where taxation is negligible, incorporation is easy, distribution 
possibilities ideal, and nationalization unthinkable. Argentina arranged 
space in the Coldén Free Zone for storage of national products it hoped to 
distribute in Panama, Central American and the Caribbean. 


The Tourist Commission hotel building program was being rushed in an 
effort to attract as many tourists as possible. It was felt that unsettled 
conditions in Europe, transportation improvement and increased political 
stability would favor tourism in the tropics. A residential hotel was opened 
in downtown Panama City; another hotel in the San Blas islands was receiving 
guests, although unfinished. A first-class hotel was planned for the island 
of Taboga in Panama Bay. Meanwhile, the Canal Zone's Tivoli Guest House 
celebrated its first fifty years of operation. It was built as a hotel. U.S. 
President Theodore Roosevelt and his party, who visited the isthmus in 1906 to 
inspect canal construction work, were the first guests. Before adequate hotel 
facilities were built in the republic, it was the most important hotel on the 
Pacific side. Many a Panamanian politician fled a few steps to the Tivoli for 


the duration of a revolution. 


One of the numerous noisy bars in Panama City is called El Canal a Nivel. 
If the proprietors were really serious about a sea-level canal, they must 
have been encouraged by the "strong backing" reported in the New York Times 
favoring a $5,000 million sea-level route (H.A.R., IX: p. 233) over less- 
expensive possibilities. A sea-level canal was overruled in 1906 by Roosevelt 
in favor of the less costly, but now obsolete, lakes and locks canal. A year 
of superlatives ended in December for the Canal when 751 commercial ships 
transited, setting a new single month record and a record daily average of 
24.2 vessels. Previous high month was July 1955, with 727 ships. The 
increase was attributed to ships delayed by the U.S. longshoremen's strike 
and ships that normally would have used the Suez route. The amount of cargo 
to pass through the canal in its 42 years of operation, rose to 1,000 million 


tons on December 12. 


The U.S. newspaper, Methodist Reporter, proposed that the U.S. give the 
Panama Canal to the United Nations, that the international organization also 
should be given the Suez Canal, and that small profits from the operation of 
the canals should be returned to the host nations. Christian Science Monitor 
editor Erwin D. Canham had previously suggested on a network radio broadcast 
that the U.S. could achieve worldwide prestige by internationalizing the 
“Panama Canal as an example for Suez. 


To the list of 15 major companies that either hold or are seeking oil 
concessions in Panama (H.A.R., IX: p. 427) must be added two U.S. independent 
operating companies which were granted a 500,000-acre concession in the 
province of Veraguas. These companies are headed by E. Raymond Moss of 
Florida and William S. Edgmon of Cincinnati, Ohio. Preliminary investigations 
have already begun on their concession, and a base for operations has been 
established at Santiago. Union Oil Company was active in Bocas del Toro 
province, in the same geological formation that extends across the border into 
Costa Rica where oil was found in September 1956. The Chicago Corporation of 
Fort Worth, Texas, was reported to be prospecting actively in Bocas del Toro 
through a Panamanian subsidiary. The independent Texas American Oil Corpo- 
ration formed a local subsidiary to obtain concessions and one grant was 
negotiated near the Costa Rican border. Time Petrofina, a subsidiary of Time 
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petroleum Company of Wichita, Kansas, was also prepared to spend $1 million on 
exploration of a concession. Panama's oil possibilities have been eyed with 
special interest because of the nearby Costa Rican discovery and a blocked 


Suez Canal. 


CARIBBEAN REPUBLICS AND PUERTO RICO 
CUBA 


Cubans were not likely to forget the wave of sabotage and violence which 
swept the island in December 1956, especially "Bloody Christmas.'' On Christ- 
mas night and the 24 hours following, 19 persons were shot to death and two 
hanged. Their corpses were strewn by the roadside or left hanging from trees 
in a wide area of northern Oriente province, specifically near Holgufn, 
Cacocum, Puerto Padre, Victoria de las Tunas, Las Arenas, Puerto Manatf and 
Banes. By the end of the month neither motive nor agent had been established, 
but newsmen had pointed out that the victims were known Batista opposition- 
ists, that some of them had been accused of sabotage, that they were all 
killed in the single military district of Holguin (Cuba's second largest city, 
population, 226,000) commanded by Colonel Fermfn Cowley Gallego, and that the 
government itself stood to gain most by their elimination. The best known of 
the dead men was Pelayo Cusidé Torres, a follower of the Grau San Martin 
branch of the Auténticos, who was a candidate in 1954 for Mayor of Victoria 
de las Tunas (population, 131,000). His brother Eugenio, who represents that 
district in the Cuban lower house, wrote an open letter to Batista, protest- 


ing the slaughter and also the unfortunate incident at his brother's funeral 
when police fired salvos over the heads of mourners, causing them to bolt the 
cemetery in panic while burial ceremonies were still in progress. 


The mass murders at Christmas climaxed a month of mounting anxiety, 
which began with the second attempt of Fidel Castro and his ''Movement of 
July 26" to overthrow the government. His first attack in 1953 failed (H.A.R., 
VI: No. 7). His current strategy was based on the timing of his landing in 
the yacht "Gramma'' from Mexico so as to coincide with the outbreak of trouble 
by his followers in Santiago, which actually came on November 30 (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 528). He hoped that this would be the signal for a general uprising 
throughout Cuba which would culminate in a general strike, causing the Army 
to oust Batista "for the good of the country." Failing this, he would make 
guerrilla sorties and carry on a campaign of terror which would include 
assassinations, sabotage, arson and bombings. His principal allies were to 
be the members of the Federacién de Estudiantes Universitarios (FEU), with 
whose president, José Echeverrfa, he had signed a manifesto of insurrection 
in September. When the pact was made public, the administration of the Uni- 
versity of Havana quickly repudiated it, but Castro knew that he could count 
on student help as a former president of the FEU himself. 


His plans for a popular uprising were doomed to failure. The Santiago 
revolt of November 30 proved premature. By December 2, when the small force 
of 82 on the "Gramma" was able to land, hundreds of the Santiago students and 
other supporters were in jail. His movement was not acclaimed by the general 
public nor by the regular opposition parties. There was no general strike 
and the Army remained loyal. Batista's planes traced Castro's men inland 
from the landing on the isolated coast near Niquero and they were soon 
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surrounded, killed, captured or contained in the inaccessible Sierra Maestra 
area near Turquino peak, highest in Cuba. On December 8, in the only real 
encounter with the Cuban army, 24 revolutionaries were reported killed. 
Fidelista prisoners denied, however, that Fidel Castro had been slain then or 
earlier as reported by the United Press. His fate was still unknown to the 
public at month's end when estimates of the total killed exceeded 60. By 
December 12, the armed forces declared operations against Castro had ended. 


Terror and sabotage, however, did not end. Those who could remember 
compared it with the worst days of the machadato, the period of violence in 
the early 1930's at the end of the dictatorship of Gerardo Machado. Batista 
had suspended constitutional guarantees throughout Cuba except in Havana and 
Matanzas provinces, but despite some censorship, news came through almost 
daily of killings, fires, bombings, sabotage of power plants, communications 
and public utilities. Attempted sabotage was reported at Nicaro, site of the 
U.S. Government-owned nickel mines, and the U.S. Naval Base at Guantd4namo Bay 
was left without power for a short time due to sabotage of a nearby Cuban 
power plant. Sabotage was blamed for a train wreck near Jatibonico on 
December 17 in which 23 persons died and 17 were injured. A few fields of 
ripening sugar cane had been burned and there was fear that this action might 
spread, causing damage in the millions of dollars. The centrales where the 
cane is processed were being well guarded. The government was making every 
effort to stop the sabotage, and the unsolved deaths of "Bloody Christmas" 
were attributed by some observers to the army's new get-tough-with-saboteurs 
policy. Cuban publishers were alarmed at the national outlook, and through 
their association, the Bloque Cubano de Prensa, they called for sanity and 
conciliation, offering to mediate between the government and the terrorists. 
The offer was ignored by both sides. 


On December 8, death took Cuba's best known mediator, Col. Cosme de la 
Torriente, 84, the revered mambi and elder statesman who had brought a 
measure of political peace early in 1956 during the months of negotiations 
carried on by his Sociedad Amigos de la Reptblica (SAR). The SAR was 
continuing to function under José Miré Cardona, whose offer to mediate in the 
fighting in Oriente also came to naught. Don Cosme fought the Spaniards, but 
later became Cuba's first Minister to Spain. He also served as Ambassador to 
the U.S. and represented Cuba in many international agencies. He was presi- 
dent of the Fourth Assembly of the League of Nations and a member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague. He served Cuba well in the 
negotiations which led to U.S. repeal of the Platt Amendment. 


Little headway was made in bringing to trial those responsible for the 
violence during October (H.A.R., 1X: p. 476). The incident at the Haitian 
Embassy seemed to be regarded as closed since the 10 principals were dead. In 
the case of the death of former police Captain Arsenio Escalona in Santiago, 
the only witness, Horacio Parra, refused to testify when brought to court, 
although he had previously talked freely for the newspapers. However, Armando 
de CA4rdenas y Aranguren, a medical doctor and University of Havana professor 
who was arrested for sheltering the alleged assassins of Col. Antonio Blanco 
Rico, identified them as Juan Pedro Carbé Servfa and Rolando Cubela Secades. 
Ex-President Carlos Prfo Socarrds and Fidel Castro were named as intellectual 
authors of the crime. Prio's nephew, Fernando Prio Hernandez, together with 
Gustavo Machin, son of a university professor, were also involved. All, 
presumably, made good their escape from Cuba. From Miami, Prfo denied any 


complicity. 
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In contrast to the distressing political situation, the year-end economic 
picture was very promising. Leaders of government, agriculture, industry and 
labor agreed that the most optimistic factor in the current outlook was the 
final liquidation of the huge surplus of 1.75 million Spanish long tons which 
accumulated in 1952 when producers gambled on the spread of the Korean War. 
Sugar prices had risen significantly during the last quarter of 1956 in 
response to increased world consumption and the unsettled situation in the 
Middle East. In addition, there had been crop failures in some parts of 
Europe which normally exported sugar. Sugar stocks on hand for the beginning 
of 1957 would be reduced to about 700,000 tons as compared'to 1.6 million 

tons at the same time in 1956 and 1.57 million tons in 1955. Normal carry- 
over to supply the market while the new crop is maturing is considered to be 
about 1 million tons. (All above figures are in Spanish long tons.) In view 
of demand, price and reduced carry-over, the Cuban Government raised the 1957 
production quota in November by 550,000 tons over the 1956 level to 5.15 mil- 
lion Spanish long tons. In view of drought in eastern Cuba during the current 
growing season, this was considered near the attainable maximum from areas now 


planted. 


The initial 1957 sugar consumption quota for the U.S. was set by the 
Department of Agriculture on December 20 at 8.8 million short tons. Cuba's 
share was set at 2.94 million short tons as compared with allotments (in 
short tons) to other areas as follows: Pterto Rico, 1.114 million; Hawaii, 
1.065 million; Dominican Republic, 51,757; Peru, 69,547; and Mexico, 34,209, 
although Mexico would not be able to meet its 1957 quota because of crop 
damage and rising local consumption. It would import 50,000 tons from Cuba, 
but not 500,000 as previously announced in error (H.A.R., IX: p. 478). 
During 1956 the U.S. quota was revised upward eight times from about 8.1 mil- 
lion to a maximum of 9 million short tons. Similar increases were expected 
during 1957. Cuba's total sales to the U.S. in 1956 were 3,089,760 short 


tons 


Although efforts on the part of the members of the International Sugar 
Agreement to revise quotas and prices on the world sugar market were nearly 
deadlocked in their October meeting in Geneva, optimistic consumption figures 
finally brought accord and increased quotas. New quotas for 1957 were given 
in metric tons as follows: Cuba, 2,415,000 tons, increased by 165,000 tons; 
Dominican Republic and Formosa, 655,000 tons each, increased by 55,000 tons; 
Indonesia 350,000 tons, increased by 100,000 tons; Peru, 457,000 tons, 
increased by 177,000 tons, contingent upon its becoming a member of the 


agreement. 


Prices for sugar showed a strong upward trend by mid-December. Raw 
sugar delivered in the United States sold for as much as 6.5¢ per pound 
while 5.2¢ was being paid in the world market. The U.S. price for refined 
sugar (wet) rose to 9.1¢ per pound, the highest in 33 years. With high 
prices,increased quotas in both the U.S. and world markets, and the 1957 
harvest on virtually a "free crop" basis, all sectors of the Cuban industry, 
including labor, paid homage to General Batista at a recent banquet in 
Havana, lauding his firm sugar policies for having saved the country from a 
probable depression. His chief sugar adviser, Minister without Portfolio 


Amadeo Lépez Castro, was also praised. 
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The prosperity of the sugar industry was reflected in long-range develop- 
ment of several companies. American and Foreign Power, an affiliate of 
Electric Bond and Share Co. of New York, will invest $147 million during the 
next five years through its subsidiary, Cuba Electric Co., for expanding 
power facilities. Another paper mill to use bagasse will be built at Centra) 
Trinidad on the south central coast. Machinery has already been ordered. 

The new plant will be operated by Papelera Pulpa Cuba, S.A. and will represent 
an investment of $12 to $14 million, mostly Cuban capital. Esso Standard 0i} 
Co. expected to spend about $30 million in enlarging its refinery at Belot, 
across the bay from. Havana. Nuclear energy was not being overlooked. Ameri- 
can and Foreign Power planned to locate in Cuba one of its three reactors in 
Latin America. The Cuban Nuclear Energy Commission organized a forum of 
scientists in December to discuss the various possibilities for peaceful use 
of the atom. Several foreign experts were present, including two from the 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. Cuba is one of 37 nations cooperating with 
the U.S. in this field through bilateral agreements. As a prelude to further 
economic area development, the Cuban Government signed a contract with the 
Aero Service Corporation of Philadelphia for the air mapping of the entire 
island. The project will cost about $1.1 million and will require about two 
years. Cuba would then presumably be the first country in the Western Hemi - 


sphere completely mapped in this manner. 


HAITI 


During December, Haiti won a change of government. This was the sequel 
to a time bomb explosion, shots, a resignation, a military coup and a general 
strike. The change grew out of a debate concerning presidential elections. 
President Paul Magloire declared that elections would be held in April 1957 
and announced that he planned to remain in office until then. However, oppo- 
sition forces maintained that his term had already ended on December 6, and 
stoutly opposed his continuing in office, being suspicious of his intentions. 
The explosion of the time bomb in Port-au-Prince's "Iron Market" on December 7 
was the first violent symptom of political unrest. Government officials 
accused the opposition forces of planting the bomb, and suspended all politi- 
cal activity. The opposition lacked forces and arms and was unable to 
retaliate, though shots were heard throughout the city and several unidenti- 
fied wounded were hospitalized. Magloire then resigned as President later 
the same day, only to resume military control of the country by making 
himself Chief of the Executive Power. According to one source, he reassumed 
~ control when all three members of the Supreme Court declined to accept the 
executive power in accordance with the constitution. 


Reacting to Magloire's seizure of power, oppositionists declared a 
general strike. Despite Magloire's efforts to force merchants to remain open 
for business, they kept their stores closed for four days. The strike con- 
tinued when Magloire did not leave the country after finally resigning as 
provisional President. Tension relaxed, however, when Magloire, faced with 
probable violence, agreed to leave Haiti. He and several of his supporters 
and their families left for Jamaica on December 14. His departure was the - 
occasion for much celebration; the Haitian coup de langue had succeeded. 


Comparative normality returned to the country when Joseph Nemours Pierre- 
Louis accepted the provisional presidency until the 1957 elections could take 
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place. Members of his newly-formed coalition cabinet included Jean Price 
Mars, president of the University of Haiti and new Minister of Foreign 
Affairs and Rodolphe Barreau, Minister of the Interior and of National 
Defense. Former Supreme Court Justice Lélio Velgrain will act as cabinet 
head. Pierre-Louis' first actions on assuming office were to free oppo- 
sition members imprisoned by Magloire and to lift the rigorous censorship 
which had been imposed upon the cable offices. 


U.S. diplomats in Haiti were left in the dark about the State De- 
partment's attitude toward the new regime. Ambassador Roy Tasco Davis was 
called home to discuss the situation. Joseph Reap, spokesman for the State 
Department in Washington, denied as completely unfounded Magloire's accu- 
sations that the U.S. was supporting opposition forces when American 
businesses remained closed during the strike. At the end of the month, with 
normal conditions re-established in Haiti, the U.S. Embassy announced that the 
U.S. had recognized the new government. 


Besides the election controversy, the press discussed other factors as 
possibly contributing to the Haitian revolt. The slump in coffee production, 
the still-rising costs of the Artibonite project, and the fear of corruption 
were cited. Illiteracy, over-population, poverty, and low productivity 
contributed to the general unrest. 


The Foreign Commerce Weekly corroborated reports of the current economic 
difficulties. A reduction in coffee exports, as well as in the production of 
bananas, beans, corn, pineapples and sugar cane due to both flood and drought 
conditions, resulted in poor business conditions. Preliminary estimates of 
the government's position at the end of the 1956 fiscal year on September 30 
showed a deficit of $7.5 million. However, optimism remained the keynote of 
the New York Journal of Commerce's reviews on Haiti. The government announced 
plans for expanding the production of several crops by importing cacao seeds 
from Trinidad, replanting rubber trees, and planting more mahogany trees. 
Mahogany handicrafts are proving a substantial factor in Haitian exports to 
the U.S. Other reasons for optimism were the near completion of the Reynolds 
Haitian Mines' development of bauxite mining in Miragoane, the increasing 
trade with Canada, and the tourist boom. 


Further loans were being studied. Adrian L. Roy and Alain Turnier, 
representatives of the World Bank, arrived recently in Haiti to discuss loans 
granted in 1955 for highway improvement and the possibility of further loans 
for port improvements. A team of specialists for TECHINT, an Italian firm, 
was scheduled to begin work streamlining the Haitian highway maintenance 
System. Another enterprise being discussed was the establishment of a tele- 
vision station near Port-au-Prince. Allen B. Dumont of Dumont Laboratories 
declared that Haiti could be a link between the U.S. and South America in 


television transmission. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Slowness in granting an American visa to Germdn Ornes, former editor of 
the Dominican daily El Caribe, was the subject of inquiry in the U.S. this 
month. Ornes, now a declared foe of Trujillo, was in Cuba where he attended 
the October meeting of the Inter-American Press Association (IAPA). Among 
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those questioning the State Department about the delay were Sefiora Ornes (an 
American citizen), Norman Thomas of the Post-War World Council, Roger Baldwin 
of the International League for the Rights of Man, and Louise Crane, pub- 
lisher of Ibérica. Thomas blamed Trujillo's accusations transmitted through 
the U.S. Embassy in Ciudad Trujillo for the delay. Washington replied that 
the visa was under consideration; one spokesman said it would probably be 
approved. 


Sefiora Ornes and others who had supported the Ornes inquiry posted bail 
for Nicold4s Silfa, agent for the Dominican Revolutionary party. He was 
arrested by New York police for practicing dentistry without a license. 

Silfa accused Manuel Veras, whom he claimed was one of Trujillo's henchmen, 
of planting dental instruments in his residence. He complained also that the 
police had searched his home illegally and demanded the return of his party's 
records. Silfa said Trujillo was responsible for the "false" charge in an 
effort to discredit him. 


Two journalists, Cuban César Trelles Arroyo and Venezuelan Juan Miguel 
Pérez Medina, protested to the Inter-American Press Association about the 
suppression of freedom and about the prevailing "anarchy" in Cuba. They had 
gone to Ciudad Trujillo to investigate rumors, which they termed false, of 
Dominican preparations to invade Cuba. After being warned in Haiti of 
possible imprisonment in Cuba, the pair returned to Ciudad Trujillo. Cuban- 
Dominican hostility was again manifested in the attack made on the Dominican 
Embassy in Havana late in November. Four youths were arrested for throwing 
a flaming bottle of gasoline at the embassy. Cuban Foreign Minister Gonzalo 
GUell assured the Dominican Embassy of more protection. 


Senator George Smathers of Florida recently toured the Caribbean and 
stated that the present threats of revolution and other violence in the area 
had created a serious economic problem. He declared that investors were 
hesitant to go to these countries under present conditions. Nevertheless, 
the Dominican budget approved for 1957 was the highest in history. President 
Héctor B. Trujillo approved the spending of a probable $131 million, $40 mil- 
lion to go for public works. The President's comment was that "never before 
had the Dominican Republic enjoyed such solid financial and economic well- 
being.'' It was also announced that 1956 exports were expected to reach 
$120 million and that the prospects for 1957 indicated an even higher figure. 


PUERTO RICO 


In the aftermath of the decisive victory of the Partido Democrdatico 
Popular in the November election, the defeated Partido Estadista Republicano 
(PER) again proposed limiting the number of terms the Governor may serve, 
and also that voting be made compulsory. The PER accused Mufioz Marin of 
"one-man rule.'' The leaders of PER claimed that they were likely to win in 
the 1960 elections because several leaders of the minority Partido Inde- 
pendentista (PIP) have joined the PER ranks since the election. 


A flurry of speculation resulted from the unexplained resignation of re- 
elected Senator Victor Gutiérrez Franqui of the majority party. Governor 
Mufioz Marin had given Gutiérrez a vote of confidence and his personal backing 
for the elections after the latter had been accused of using his political 
position to obtain business for his law firm. 
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Mufioz Marf{n declared Puerto Rico's willingness to take in Hungarian refu- 
gees who have skills needed by island industries, notwithstanding the existing 
overpopulation. An anonymous Puerto Rican industrialist suggested the idea, 

and even the Puerto Rican Communist Party repudiated Soveit Russia's bloodbath 


in Hungary. 


In the Caribbean Commission (United States, France, United Kingdom, and 
the Netherlands), Puerto Rico was taking a leading role in proposing a basic 
change in organization whereby the metropolitan nations would become simply 
an advisory board on economic and social problems to a new organization of the 
Caribbean islands, which would then have the voting powers. 


Robert M. Hallett, Latin American editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
wrote that Munoz Marin of Puerto Rico and Nehru of India were the figures who 
most inspire the leaders of the Caribbean countries (principally those of the 
British West Indies) now seeking greater autonomy. Coincidentally, a week 
earlier Nehru himself told the United Press in Washington that he was very 
sorry not to be able to visit Puerto Rico, and that he would do so later if 

he could arrange a trip to Latin America. 


The new director of the U.S. Information Agency, Arthur Larson, made 
plans to attend the inauguration of Governor Mufioz Marin in January. He 
expressed the hope that Puerto Rico's plan of economic development could be 
applied to the underdeveloped countries of Latin America and Asia. There was 
speculation that since some of the other inauguration guests were to be 
prominent officials in the Organization of American States, there might be 
some discussion as to how Puerto Rico might participate in that Organization. 


The Office of the Secretary of State of Puerto Rico joined with the Pan 
American Institute of Geography and History, a specialized 0.A.S. agency, in 
sponsoring, in San Juan, a seminar on the history of ideas in America. The 
seminar was to evaluate existing studies on this topic and to plan for others 
on the relations and reciprocal influences between Anglo-America, Latin- 
America, the individual Latin-American countries, and the New and Old Worlds. 
Another example of Puerto Rico's role in inter-Americanism was the establish- 
ment by the Organization of American States, at a conference in Bogota, 
Colombia, of the Inter-American:Planning Society with headquarters in Puerto 
Rico, Rafael Picé, former chairman of the Insular Planning Board, was 
elected president of the society. 


The continuing tendency to make Puerto Rico a pilot plant for the Ameri- 
cas was seen in the change of name of the 45-year-old Presbyterian-affiliated 
Polytechnic Institute of San German to "Inter-American University."' For some 
months proposals have been made to found a "University of the Americas," 
presumably affiliated with the University of Puerto Rico (H.A.R., IX: pp. 432, 
532). However, some observers suggested that the name change of the San 
German institution may have been an attempt to out-maneuver the University of 
Puerto Rico in securing federal financing after U.S. congressmen proposed that 
Washington provide funds for the new "University of the Americas." 


Puerto Rico's success in its development campaign could be measured by 
the fact that a hundred U.S. companies agreed in 1956 to establish branches 
on the island. The Economic Development Administration (Fomento) announced 
that shipments from new industries on the island to the mainland rose 29% 
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this year. The first investment company has been organized in Puerto Rico by 
local and U.S. banking and industrial interests. The government also granted 
a concession to drill for oil near Santa Isabel in the southern part of the 
island. If oil should be found, the government of Puerto Rico would be a 


partner in the enterprise. 


Sugar, the main element in Puerto Rico's agricultural economy would not 
be harvested until spring, but plans were nevertheless in progress to assure 
the grinding of all available cane in 1957. Because of hurricane damage, 
most of the sugar reserves would be needed to fill the 1956 quota and, with 
some extra ships being made available for transportation, there was a likeli- 
hood that Puerto Rico would fulfill it by year's end. Shipping arrangements 
for the increased quantity of sugar to be shipped in 1957 (about 40,000 tons 
more than the 1956 quota), included the new dock facilities in San Juan's 
Puerto Nuevo for the loading of bulk sugar, and the new "trailer-ferry" type 
of transportation of the T.M.T. Shipping Co. between Puerto Rico and 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


Transportation is an important factor in the island's economic growth, 
and the organization of the dock workers of 80 local unions into the Puerto 
Rican District of the International Brotherhood of Stevedores has begun to 
play a significant role. Mufioz Marin set up a special committee to investi- 
gate charges that the waterfront unions are riddled with featherbedding, 
kickbacks and other abuses. Even more serious to the island's economy are 
the raises in cargo rates due in January. Although ostensibly to be a 15% 
blanket increase, the Economic Development Administration alleged that on 
some items the charges will be raised as much as 95%. Teodoro Moscoso, 
administrator of Fomento, estimated that these new rates will raise Puerto 
Rican maritime transportation costs by $6 to $7 million annually. Repre- 
sentatives of the government and of the shipping companies began discussing 
the matter. 


One contented person on the island is Pablo Casals, internationally 
known Spanish musician who has been living in exile in Prades, France, but 
who has now moved to Puerto Rico where his mother was born. He recently 
celebrated his 80th birthday, saying that he plans to reside in Puerto Rico 
(although he refuses to visit the continental United States because it 
supports Generalissimo Franco), "because I like the climate, both as to 
weather and politics." 


GRAN COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 


The Suez crisis kept the West interested in Venezuela's ever-increasing 
oil production. One aid to the increased flow of Venezuelan oil was the 
completion on December 8 of the dredging of a nine-mile channel into Lake 
Maracaibo. Five U.S. companies and one French company were engaged in the 
three-year project which cost Venezuela some $50 million. Tankers of up to 
30,000 tons with a capacity of 20,000 barrels each can now use the 1,000 
foot wide channel. Previously, passage was closed to any tanker over 6,000 
tons. Construction Aggregates Corporation of Chicago finished the last 
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phase of the project after two years on the job. The canal will be maintained 
by Venezuela's National Institute of Channels. 


Production of crude oil in Venezuela averaged 2.5 million barrels a day 
at the close of 1956. Venezuela advised the U.S. that it could raise this by 
200,000 barrels daily to help meet the world emergency. The need to send Mid- 
East oil around Africa caused Creole to plan the building of fourteen 35,000- 
ton tankers within the next five years, according to Arthur T. Proudfit, a 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) director. Creole is also planning a new ship- 
ping terminal at La Salina which will cost over $15 million. Creole President 
Harold W. Haight announced that England's purchases from companies operating 
in the Gulf of Mexico totaled 50,000 barrels daily and that England wants to 
purchase as much or more from Venezuela. The Belgian oil firm Petrofina has 
switched from the Mid-East to Venezuela for crude oil to supply its Canadian 


company’. 


Effective December 27 an increase of from four to thirteen cents per 
barrel occurred in the selling prices of eleven of Creole's crude oils. 
Creole and Esso Export also increased prices of low octane motor gasoline by 
one-quarter cent per gallon. Tractor fuel was increased by 0.125¢ per gallon 
to9,5¢ per gallon. Shell announced a price rise on low octane gasoline and 
middle distillate fuels, effective December 10 at Cardén and Curacao. Gasoline 
went up 0.125¢ per gallon to 10.25¢ for’87 octane, 10¢ for 85 octane, 9.875¢ 
for 83 octane, 9.625¢ for 79 octane, and 9.375¢ for 70-72 octane. Distillates 
were up One-quarter cent per gallon. In addition Shell increased crude oil 
prices, effective December 8, by 5¢ and 10¢ per barrel, according to quality. 


Phillips Petroleum bought the Venezuelan concession of Pantepec Oil Co. 
for $4.9 million in cash and an oil payment of $5.6 million payable out of 
10% of production from the leases. Pantepec will continue to have a 50% 
stake in all new production from the leases at the Mulata site, but Phillips 
will bear all of the cost of deep drilling there. Socony-Mobiloil Co. con- 
tracted Williams Bros. to build a 340-kilometer (212.5 miles) pipeline from 
Barinas to Puerto Cabello. In the Pedernales area, the Atlantic Refining Co. 
started drilling a wildcat well; its cost, and that of the other well which 
the company plans to drill in the area, will be defrayed by a government grant 
to Atlantic of half interest in a-‘tract of approximately 30,000 acres. 


Oil concessions granted during the last six months totaled 916,068 acres; 
314,119 acres were in the Lake Maracaibo area. The government received 
$397 million in concession rights and during the first half of 1957 it 
expects to have a surplus of about $670 million, $300 million of which will 
go into an expanded public works program. The 1,000 public works projects 
completed during 1956 cost $510 million and were dedicated en masse on 
December 2 by President Marcos Pérez Jiménez to celebrate his administration's 
fourth anniversary. Farm development programs comprised nearly half of the 
total and included roads, housing, and water supply developments. Also dedi- 
cated were a new port at Ayacucho, the completion of the Pan-American highway 
through Venezuela, other newly-paved roads, new hotels and tourist facilities, 
housing developments, the River Tuy water project supplying Caracas, and the 
$100 million Gudrico Dam to irrigate more than 100,000 hectares. 


The government is working on a highway to link Santa Elena, near the 
Brazilian frontier in Bolivar state, 812 miles from Caracas, with the Orinoco 
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region. Only a 125-mile section through the rain forests of Bolfvar state 
remains to be constructed. When finished the highway will open a vast, 


practically unexplored zone. 


Work completed on the steel plant near Puerto Ordaz included fixing the 
dock site, removing a million cubic meters of earth, placing orders for 
materials, setting up engineering offices and hiring workers. The $60 million 
plant is scheduled to begin production at the rate of 450,000 tons annually. 
Work has also begun on the installation of the hydroelectric plant on the 
Caron{ River which will be capable of furnishing low cost electricity to the 
whole region. The National Institute of Channels and the Orinoco Mining Co. 
(U.S. Steel) have signed a contract for the construction and maintenance of 
a second channel for seagoing ships up the Orinoco River. The contract 
provides for a channel down the Boca Grande and dredging cost will be approxi- 
mately $30 million. Tolls for ships using this branch channel will be 
determined in the same way as were tolls collected for use of the Macareo 
Channel now in service, except for tolls on ships carrying iron ore between 
Venezuelan ports. These tolls will be determined annually by the Ministry 


of Mines and Fuels. 


According to Francis Thomas, president of Orinoco Mining Co., Cerro 
Bolivar will produce 12 million tons of iron ore in 1957. Concessions were 
applied for and are expected to be granted to the Cabrini Mining Co. for the 
exploration and exploitation of nickel, chromium and asbestos in the vicinity 
of Cerro Bolivar. The ore contains up to 12% nickel and 2% chromium, and the 
deposits are estimated to hold as much as five million tons of minerals 
similar in quality to that found in New Caledonia. The mines are especially 
important because of their location near the Caronf River electric power 
plant and the steel plant now under construction. 


A kaolin processing plant is planned for immediate construction by 
Cera4micas Carabobo, joint enterprise of local and German investors, to process 
an estimated 150 million ton deposit of this clay, used to produce ceramics, 
in Vallecitos, Carabobo state. Upata Mines began the first large-scale 
exportation of manganese during December. About 12,000 tons of ore were 
shipped to Germany through the port of Palda in the Guayana region. 


Foreign Minister José Loreto Arismendi arrived in Caracas after serving 
as head of the Venezuelan delegation at the United Nations General Assembly. 
He and President Pérez Jiménez conferred with Argentine Ambassador Guillermo 
-Zinny over the continued presence of Juan D. Perén in Caracas. The Argentine 
Government gave Arismendi photostatic copies of various documents on former 
activities of Perén and an alleged plan to promote a campaign of strikes, 
sabotage and a military revolution in Argentina. Before Zinny left the 
conference he said, "Neither the problem of Perén nor any problem exists 
between our countries. Perén is only an accident."' Meanwhile, Angel C. 
Borlenghi, Minister of the Interior under Perén, arrived from Havana to take 
up residence in the Hotel Potomac in Caracas. He was the first of Perén's ex- 
ministers to come to Caracas. 


Pérez Jiménez told a group of visiting Colombian journalists that negoti- 
ations were under way to send a commission of Venezuelan economic experts to 
Colombia to study the possibility of commercial exchange between the two 
countries. It was rumored that a loan to Colombia of more than $100 million 


was also under negotiation. . 
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According to a protest submitted by the International League for the 
Rights of Man last October 3, Mario Pérez Pisanti, reported dead of a heart 
attack in the Caracas jail in November (H.A.R., IX: p. 535), in fact had 
died of torture. The protest accused Pérez Jiménez' regime of ignoring the 
u.N.'s Declaration of Human Rights and asked U.N. Secretary Dag Hammarskjold 
to intercede for the release and protection of those who were imprisoned 
without trial and who suffered constant torture. Also included in the 
protest was a plea for the protection of Rémulo Betancourt, exiled leader of 
the Accién Democratica Party, who was living in Puerto Rico, and upon whose 
life two attempts have already been made. 


Venezuela's trend toward industrialization has been greatly accelerated 
by the policy of allowing duty-free importation of materials and equipment, 
according to the Canadian Department of Trade and Commerce. Although many of 
the 165--new industries established in Venezuela last year were of modest size, 
the industrial expansion has been rapid. Last year primary materials 
imported without duty were valued at over $39.4 million compared with $24 mil- 
lion the previous year. Three U.S. rubber manufacturers established new 
plants; General Motors bought land for a new plant; the textile industry 
planned expansion; and other new factories were scheduled. 


Venezuela ended its quarantine against uncooked pork products from the 
United States, but importers must obtain, from the Ministry of Agriculture, 
what amounts to an import license for each shipment. Thus it is possible for 
United States firms to sell cured hams and other pork products to Venezuela 
upon obtaining a "health import permit." The stringent regulations on impor- 
tation of pork products in 1952 and 1953 resulted in a sharp drop in ship- 
ments of ham and bacon from the United States. 


Although it was announced on November 21 that licenses would be issued 
for the importation of 220,000 bags of potatoes, no imports will be allowed 
until the local stocks have entirely disappeared. Local potatoes of inferior 
grades are selling at 16.5¢ to 19.5¢ per pound, retail. At such high prices 
the supply is disappearing slowly. 


COLOMBIA 


For Colombia, the year 1956 ended in an atmosphere of mistrust and dis- 
content. Political apprehension caused the peso to decline from 3.85 in 
January to more than 7 to the dollar in December. Alberto Galindo, writing 
in Intermedio, stated that even though the price of coffee continued to rise, 
the peso dropped, indicating that the instability of the peso was more 
political than economic. 


President Rojas Pinilla called attention to his economic reforms in a 
speech in the city of Tunja. He proclaimed that his government represents a 
"new order,'' which he emphasized, was initiated the moment he gained power. 
The President warned the political leaders or "intellectual guerrillas" 
hostile to him, that "either they get in step with the sweeping impulse of 
the country or relinquish leadership to new men." In this spirit, the Presi- 
dent reshuffled his top military commanders, appointing Brig. Gen. Rafael 
Navas Pardo as Army Commander in Chief (succeeding Maj. Gen. Pedro A. Mufioz, 
who became Minister of Communications), and naming Brig. Gen. Jaime Polanfa 
as Chief of the General Staff. 
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Meanwhile, the National Constituent Assembly began to study in six sepa- 
rate committees its plan for a new constitution. Minister of Interior Jorge 
Enrique Arboleda Valencia announced to the Assembly that many of the funda- 
mental aspects of the present charter (the Constitution of 1886) will be 
retained. Proposals, he said, have already been made for a strong union 
between Church and State, individual rights and guarantees, workmen's tenure 
and compensations, elimination of military interference in political affairs, 
direct and universal suffrage, and no presidential re-election. Arboleda 
Valencia asked that members of the Liberal party be given a certain number of 
government positions but stated nothing in regard to the manner in which 
these appointments should be made. Apparently the general feeling was that 
the peso must be stabilized by an atmosphere of political confidence and that 
the guarantee of no presidential re-election is essential. According to the 
Minister, the new constitution will be ready in two or three months and will 
be put into effect an hour after approval, but he added that the termination 
of the state of emergency will come only when the internal unrest ceases. 


The “internal commotion," or "silent war" as it is termed in a recent 
article by Time, has brought this country of only 13 million a death toll of 
over 100,000, according to President Rojas Pinilla, three times the U.S. 
battle deaths in Korea. In reporting on this eight-year-old strife between 
the Colombian army and anti-government guerrillas, Time correspondent Piero 
Saporiti stated that the bloodshed resulted mainly from Liberals fighting 
Conservatives, often in protest against political provocation. The Liberals, 
he said, formed hinterland guerrilla gangs after they were driven from their 
lands by the Conservatives, following the 1948 rioting in Bogota. The war, 
which ended for a year when Rojas Pinilla came to power, was resumed in 1954, 
the guerrilla forces being augmented by criminals who practiced banditry in 
the name of opposition to the government, and Conservative outlaws. Saporiti 
stated that motivations now include "the mutual hatred of Liberals and Con- 
servatives, the hatreds of outlaws for the government, and the desire of all 
guerrillas for pillage." 


The battleground is a "guerrilla's delight,'"' most recently centered in 
the rugged departments of Tolima and Huila, west of Bogota. Only mule paths 
connect villages and the thick forest cover permits the guerrillas to control 
an area equivalent to that of Kentucky. Guerrilla activities include cattle 
rustling, blackmail and massacre of farmers, coffee hijacking, attacks on 
army outposts, and the murder of oil exploration crews. Some 4,600 civilians 
caught in crossfire were killed this year, while guerrilla deaths were placed 
“at 1,000 and army losses numbered 189 killed and 548 wounded. Some $46 mil- 
lion worth of crops, cattle, and property were destroyed in 1956. Though a 
grim and bloody prospect seemed inevitable in 1957, the army hoped that by 
repression and reconstruction it could stamp out the guerrilla warfare. 
Well-emanned posts and commando tactics were established as well as effective 
occupation of the abandoned land. The control over coffee movements was 


tightened. 


In an effort to stabilize the peso and balance foreign trade and pay- 
ments, Minister of Finance Luis Morales Gémez announced a new decree providing 
for the issuance of foreign exchange certificates, with exporters of certain 
commodities required to turn over their proceeds in foreign currency to the 
government in exchange for corresponding certificates. These certificates can 
be sold to importers for whatever the market will bring. The importer may 
then use the certificate for permitted imports. These certificates will also 
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be issued for the difference between the government's coffee “register price," 
which is based on the official exchange rate of 2.50 pesos per dollar, and the 
price obtained for exported coffee. The government hopes this system will 
increase the supply of free dollars by preventing their transfer to private 
accounts in foreign banks. The unregulated free market will continue to deal 
in dollars only for tourism and personal use. It is hoped that this system of 
granting dollars on a supply-and-demand basis will prevent speculation in 
free-market dollars. By forcing exporters to reinvest foreign exchange funds 
in the state banks, the banks can force their investment in essential 
materials or goods to stimulate national production. 


Minister Morales Gémez also stated that in 1957 Colombia will permit 
imports of only $365 million of merchandise and machinery, of which $125 mil- 
lion will be obtained in the free market and $240 million will be sold at the 
official exchange. In addition, $85-$90 million will be allotted each year 

-to liquidate the approximately $280 million of overdue commercial debts. 
These will probably be paid off temporarily by short-term obligations. Re- 
strictions of official imports and the reclassification or downgrading of 
many less essential items are part of the new plan to clear up the backlog. 
All these new economic measures, including the foreign exchange "certificate" 
system, have already been approved by the International Monetary Fund. 


Another step in improving the nation's economy was the establishment of 
a National Production Corp. "for the promotion, financing, and development of 
the country's industrial and economic development plans.'"' The new corporation 
will have an authorized capital of 500 million pesos, which will be financed 


by proceeds from certain taxes and the assets of the Industrial Development 
Institute, to be merged with the new corporation. 


Also in Colombia's economic picture is its current smuggling problem. 
According to El Universal, Colombia has alerted its air, land, and sea forces 
in an effort to combat the smuggling of coffee into Venezuela, with main 
attention concentrated on the coasts and frontier ports of entry. The smug- 
gling, which is considered one of the main causes of the instability of the 
peso, in 10 months cost Colombia an estimated 100 million pesos. Colombia 
appropriated 100,000 pesos to combat smuggling and, according to the general 
director of customs, Commander Nicolds Diaz, the clandestine exports of 
coffee have been reduced 90%. He announced at the same time that powerful 
interests are linked to the illicit traffic, but that fear of reprisal 
prevents their discovery. The importance of smuggling increases because of 
the great difference in the official rate of 2.50 pesos per dollar and the 
free rate of 6-7 pesos that is obtained by exporting the coffee from 


Venezuela. 


In the United Nations, Colombia was elected to the Security Council by 
the General Assembly and will occupy the seat vacated by Peru. Dispatches 
from Brussels disclosed that the executive committee of the International 
Confederation of Free Labor Unions had suspended the Colombian Labor Confeder- 
ation for ceasing to represent Colombian labor. The committee added that the 
Colombian organization has been infiltrated by Peronistas. 


The Inter-American Council for Democracy and Freedom awarded Eduardo 
Santos, ex-President of Colombia and editor of El Tiempo of Bogot4, its annual 
prize for "the greatest contribution to Inter-American democracy.'' The 
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distinction was bestowed on him for his struggle for freedom of expression iy 
Colombia during the present dictatorship and his refusal to subject his daily 
El Tiempo to government censorship, even though in consequence the paper was 
forced to cease publication. Santos, who is in Paris, will return for a forma) 


ceremony in his honor early in 1957. 


ECUADOR 


On December 19, Ambassador José R. Chiriboga Villagémez presented his 
credentials to President Eisenhower, marking the second time that Chiriboga 
had assumed the ambassadorship. Between appointments he ran unsuccessfully 
for president (H.A.R., IX: p. 27). He told Eisenhower that he hoped the 
United States would continue its financial aid to Ecuador and the rest of 
Latin America. Later Chiriboga lauded the U.S. for its firm stand against 
aggression in international politics. 


Ex-President Galo Plaza, who had agreed to serve as a United Nations 
observer in the Hungarian crisis, did not leave for Hungary as expected. 
U.N. Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold cabled Galo Plaza that Hungary was 
still unwilling to admit U.N. observers. The new Minister of Defense Alfonso 
Calderén announced that 160 soldiers were ready to leave for Egypt to join 
the U.N. police force already there. Meanwhile U.S. Ambassador Christian M. 
Ravndal expressed U.S. appreciation for this action. 


Following a cabinet crisis earlier in the month in which members sub- 
mitted their collective resignations, President Ponce Enriquez appointed a 
few ministers to new posts. Enrique Arroyo Delgado of the Christian Social- 
ist party was appointed Minister of Interior. Arroyo Delgado was Minister 
of Education in the cabinet which resigned. Alfonso Calderén, also of the 
Christian Socialist party, was appointed Minister of Defense. Another change 
occurred when José Luis Alfaro, Independent Liberal and president of Roca- 
fuerte College in Guayaquil, replaced Arroyo Delgado as Minister of Beucation. 
The rest of the cabinet remained without change. 


An Export-Import Bank mission inspected the new Quito domestic water 
system to learn whether the money had been efficiently spent. The Bank's 
representatives also were investigating plans to modernize the Quito and 


Guayaquil airports. 


Ambassador Chiriboga assured the Ecuadorean-American Association in 
Washington that his country's economic future is very bright. He said 
Ecuador's world-leading banana production will be further expanded with the 
development of Ponce Enrfquez' highway construction plan which will permit 
development of other parts of the Republic. Chiriboga pointed out that 
commerce in Ecuador had doubled from 1951 to 1954. A somewhat less opti- 
mistic view on Ecuador's banana industry was given in the December 1956 issue 
of Latin-American Business Highlights. It stated that Ecuadorean bananas 
move readily only when there is a shortage in world consuming markets. 
Ecuadorean bananas are frequently inferior in quality to those from other 
areas because of rough handling during transportation and the presence of 


volcanic ash. 
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Chile is interested in receiving sugar under the proposed Ecuadorean- 
Chilean sugar agreement by which Ecuador would put new lands into sugar 

cultivation and build new refineries. The two major refineries now operating 
have planned a large-scale expansion program. 


It was announced officially that President Ponce Enrfquez would not sign 
the 1957 national budget as enacted by Congress because it carried a deficit 
of 54 million sucres. The budget however is expected to be passed over his 
veto, although revisions will probably alter the proposed total of 862 million 


sucres. 


PACIFIC COAST REPUBLICS 


PERU 


After his decisive victory at the polls, President Prado apparently felt 
so confident of popular support that he was willing to risk a break with some 
factions of the armed forces. His government jailed Francisco Mendoza Walter, 
the businessman through whom many contracts for supplying the armed forces 
had been channeled under former President Manuel Odrfa. Mendoza Walter had 
earned in Peru the nickname of "the Jorge Antonio of Lima," in reference to 
the Argentine promoter who arranged business deals by means of which he and 
ousted dictator Perén built their fortunes. High military officials may be 
implicated in Mendoza Walter's dealings, and the displeasure of some officers 
may be risked. However, no open break between the civilian government and 
the armed forces was foreseen by President Prado's supporters. Meanwhile, 
General Odrfa stopped over in New York enroute to Europe. Informed sources 
indicated that, although Odria previously refused the post of ambassador to 
Spain, President Prado had again offered it to him. 


A majority of the Chamber of Deputies approved, almost without oppo- 
sition, the law which authorized the executive to contract a $47.3 million 
loan with the Central Reserve Bank of Peru. Two distinct measures were 
merged in the law. On the one hand, the loan will be employed to cover the 
fiscal deficit of 1956. On the other hand, it permits the government to 
issue new currency in exchange for government bonds, which according to the 
outspoken but usually well-informed La Prensa of Lima, are seldom redeemed. 
This newspaper further contended that the project's inflationary tendency 
was unmistakable. However the establishment of a legal limit on the national 
debt, as in the U.S., placed one obstacle in the way of the inflationary 


trend. 


Because of a 28-day strike in the central mining region, the issuance 
of new currency in November declined slightly, having fallen to $39 million 
against $46 million in October. This drop of $7 million in currency seems 
an unusual phenomenon in the midst of an epoch characterized by the highest 
inflationary tendencies. Moreover this reduction in monetary circulation 
took place despite the apparent competition between the Treasury Secretary 
and the Chamber of Deputies to see who could increase the budget more, and 
despite the fact that a serious deficit was inherited from the Odrfa regime. 


Local government, ‘penal institutions, and education laws are being 
revised. The National Commission for the Reform of Local Government and 
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Municipal Rule, at the insistence of the "muckraker" Pedro Rossellé and other 
members of the commission, has set a 90-day deadline for the submission of 
subcommittee reports on income, public services, and local government rule. 
Minister of Justice Augusto Thorndike, in a press conference, made public 
the preliminary report presented by Frank Loveland, Assistant Director of the 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons, who had studied the penal institutions in the princi- 
pal cities and suggested reforms. The Peruvian prison system was considered 
to be notoriously deficient, needing much modernization. The prisons them- 
selves were termed congested cellars where petty offenders and hardened 
criminals are mixed indiscriminately. It was recommended that these insti- 
tutions be redesigned with regard to such factors as climate, food supplies 


and public utilities. 


The Chamber of Deputies debated the creation of a commission to prepare 
legislation for a basic reform of education. This was opposed by Deputy 
Mario Alzamora Valdez as unconstitutional. However, the 1942 law was recog- 
nized as being inadequate. Reforms in the ecclesiastic structure were alike 
imminent. Pope Pius XII announced a reorganization of the Peruvian hierarchy. 
New appointments and several important transfers took place in six dioceses, 
all very short of clergy and funds. 


For several years Southern California boat owners, fishing for tuna in 
Peruvian waters, have been disturbed by the decree of Peru's Foreign Ministry 
providing that foreign commercial fishing vessels must obtain a permit to 
fish within the 200-mile territorial waters claimed by Peru. It is not im- 
possible that a compromise agreement will be reached. Before the U.N. Inter- 
national Law Commission, Peru, Cuba, Italy and Holland approved the suggestion 
of a future international conference to deal with the question of territorial 
waters. Peru's Edwin Letts supported the contention of Francisco Garcia 
Amador of Cuba that the only way to come to a definitive accord, after seven 
years of work by the Commission, would be through such a conference.* 


Victor Andrés Belaunde, Peru's delegate to the U.N. General Assembly, 
attacked the Hungarian Communist regime, claiming that Hungary's slow death 
continued, that the Soviet Union refused in December to abide by the in- 
spection resolutions of November 4, and that Communist repression was creating 
justifiable world indignation. He further declared that the Hungarian Commu- 
nist delegation could not count on the Peruvian vote unless Hungary allowed 
Secretary-General Hammarskjold and other observers to visit Budapest. 


Peru announced that on January 2 construction would begin on roads 
penetrating eastward from the department of Puno. Such a "March to the East" 
might allow thousands of miserable plateau peasants to migrate and raise their 
standard of living. Moreover it could give the many city slum dwellers a 
chance to better their lot by farming east of the Andes. Point IV Director 
John Neale reported that drought conditions in southern Peru, especially in 
the departments of Cuzco and Puno, were becoming catastrophic. Five U.S. 
experts were in Peru to assist the Agrarian and Housing Reform Commission. 


For the first nine months of 1956 Peruvian trade with the U.S. showed a 
$15.6 million deficit, according to Latin-American Business Highlights; 


The political and historical background of this matter were discussed in 
a special article in the April 1956 Hispanic American Report entitled "Mexico 
City and Ciudad Trujillo Conferences on Territorial Waters." 
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exports to the U.S. totaled $99.2 million, and imports from the U.S. came to 
$114.8 million. Both sums were larger than the figures for the corresponding 
period of last year. This year's cotton crop, however, was only slightly below 
the 1954 record crop, and prospects looked good for the 1957 crop. The price 
outlook for the sugar crop was very favorable, the New York Journal of Commerce 
reported, and it was expected to set a record of 700,000 tons. Mineral 

exports were running ahead of 1955. Peru's gold and foreign exchange reserves, 
at $50 million in July, were $7 million below last year's level. Hence while 
sugar and cotton export prospects for 1957 look favorable, one pessimistic 

note was the necessity to make substantial food imports, such as the purchase 
of 5,000 cattle from Costa Rica. 


BOLIVIA 


Bolivia ended 1956 with sweeping economic reforms designed to curb its 
spiraling inflation and stabilize the national currency. President Hernan 
Siles Zuazo, acting under special powers (H.A.R., IX: p. 541), issued four 
executive decrees which freed foreign exchange and foreign trade from existing 
restrictions, established a single exchange rate for each foreign currency 
instead of official and free market rates, placed import duties on an ad 
valorem basis, increased wages to levels that would be frozen for one year, 
and fixed a new system of royalties on metal ore exports. Under the new code, 
the boliviano's realistic rate was expected to be 7,000 or 8,000 to the 
dollar. The Bolivian Central Bank announced that as of December 18 it would 
buy or sell foreign exchange dollars without requiring traders to obtain 


special licenses. 


To support the country's stabilization efforts, the International Mone- 
tary Fund lent the country $7.5 million with which to purchase foreign 
exchange. The United States agreed to loan another $7.5 million from the U.S. 
Treasury and $10 million from the U.S. International Cooperation Administration. 
This total of $25 million was in excess of the outright aid, amounting to 
$20 million, which the United States was expected to grant Bolivia in 1957. 
In return Bolivia agreed to stop printing new money and to boost taxes to make 
up the deficit; to freeze all hiring in the mines and to let the payroll fall 
through attrition; and to abandan price controls and food subsidies, including 
those in the commissaries and labor stores (H.A.R., IX: p. 541). 


Changing over to a free economy created difficulties for many. Black- 
marketeers and influence-peddlers by the thousands were deprived of their 
income. Some miners lost their jobs, and almost all of them began paying 
more for food. In the final analysis it seemed that President Siles Zuazo's 
personal popularity was the only weapon left to enforce cooperation. Ina 
dramatic effort to put across his economic measures, the President himself 
went on a hunger strike at month's end when miners of the Llallagua Mines 
walked out to protest the stabilization program. The President's personal 
hunger strike succeeded in bringing the miners back to work and convinced 
many of the strength of his leadership. At the same time he persuaded top 
members of the Movimiento Nacional Revolucionario to sign a proclamation of 
“complete unity" of the party behind the stabilization program. Signers 
included Juan Lechin, head of the Central Labor Organization. Nevertheless 
danger of subversive activities from anti-government elements had not 
entirely disappeared, and the Chamber of Deputies authorized the President to 
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extend the state of siege, in effect since the September riots (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 440), for another 90 days. 


Heads of the Bolivian mining industry, now grouped together under the 
state-administered Bolivian Mining Corp. (H.A.R., IX: p. 351), revealed thar 
mineral deposits were running out in several major mines. After a meeting 
was held to consider the exact situation of the nation's major industry, it 
was decided to carry out surveys near the mines where yields had fallen to 
try to keep existing mines in production. Meanwhile, the Japanese Mining 
Association agreed to send Bolivia 15 mining experts requested by the 
Bolivian Government. The selected experts were to engage in geological sur- 
veys, mining, ore selection and refining. 


The petroleum picture seemed brighter. Bolivia and Peru began negoti- 
ating for construction of a 250-mile pipeline which would give Bolivian 
petroleum an outlet to the Pacific. The proposed line would terminate at the 
port of Ilo, Peru, and would be an extension of the pipeline now under con- 
struction between La Paz and Cochabamba (H.A.R., VIII: p. ' 9). Later in 
the month Paraguayan Foreign Minister Radl Supena Pastor arrived in La Paz to 
discuss construction of another pipeline to transport Bolivian petroleum to 
his country (See PARAGUAY). Meanwhile Seismograph Service Corp., a U.S. 
concern, signed a contract with Gulf Oil Co. (H.A.R., IX: p. 134) for 
gravity survey work in Bolivia. 


Ancient symbols that may represent records of a primitive civilization 
were discovered in the uncharted selva near the Amazonian headwaters north- 
east of La Paz. The symbols, discovered during a four-month expedition made 
by the Amazonia Foundation of New York with the cooperation of the Bolivian 
Government (H.A.R., IX: p. 541), were expected to shed new light on the 
existence of prehistoric writing in South America. 


CHILE 


Pressures on the government to ease its anti-inflation program have been 
mounting, and the task has been complicated by the drop in copper prices which 
lowered the government dollar revenues. The rise in the cost-of-living index 
has been substantial, although held down to about half that of 1955. Fluctu- 
ations in the free rate for the dollar reflect increasing uncertainties over 
the battle against inflation. Pressure is expected from the wage-earner 


-faced with a decreased purchasing power and possible deflationary unemployment. 


Agricultural production has barely kept up with population increases and the 
productivity of farm labor remains low. This represents a major problem in 
Chile's economic life. 


Late in November the Chamber of Deputies passed a bill which would double 
the wages and salaries of workers in private enterprise as of January 1. The 
government -proposed 25% increase was overridden. It was expected that the 
rightist-controlled Senate would block the bill, passage of which would be a 
severe blow to the government economic stabilization plan. 


Following an extended debate, the Chamber of Deputies rejected the long- 
standing constitutional charges brought by the Radical Party against President 
Carlos Ib4fiez. The charges were supported by 30 deputies, members of the 
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Radical, Communist, and Socialist parties; 48 voted against and 37 abstained. 
The Liberals and Conservatives, while rejecting the charges, let it be known 
that their action did not signify support of the government. 


President Carlos Ib4iiez on December 31 in a year-end broadcast to the 
nation, criticized the Radical party for their constitutional charges brought 
against him. Ib4mez stated that the charges were political and aimed at 
undermining his position at the July meeting of Presidents in Panama. On an 
optimistic note, he predicted that in 1958 complete stabilization would be 
possible, provided the present firm political-economic program were continued. 
To assure its continuation, he exhorted the people to vote for supporters of 
the program in the March parliamentary elections. 


The Hungarian events have thrown a new light on Chilean Communists and 
Communist sympathizers. Senator Salvador Allende, head of Frente de Accién 
Popular (FRAP), which includes the Communist party, spoke for "Hungary, op- 
pressed, blood-stained, and broken by Soviet arms."' Clotario Blest, 
president of the Central Unica de Trabajadores de Chile (CUTCH) and a known 
red sympathizer, was one of the first to denounce the Soviet action in 
Hungary. However, Communist poet and ex-Senator Pablo Neruda, a former winner 
of the Stalin Peace Prize (H.A.R., VII: No. 8), answered "insolently" the 
request by the Chilean Committee for Cultural Liberty that he make some 
remarks on the Russian intervention in Hungary. Earlier Neruda had been in a 
difficult position in the Communist party because of his Stalinist-inspired 
verse during the de-Stalinization movement in Russia. 


Rudecindo Ortega, Chilean Ambassador to the United Nations, informed 
Secretary-General Dag Hammarskjold that Chile was ready to send 125 men to 
the United Nations forces in Egypt. The legislation granting authority to 
send troops out of the country was ready to be voted whenever the troops were 
called for. In the U.N., Chile again declared itself in agreement with 
Ecuador and Peru in the question of fishing rights. These countries claim 
preferential rights to the exploitation of marine wealth for 200 miles off 
their coasts. Chile was willing to agree to a new international conference 
to deal with the matter. 


The flow of foreign investment capital into Chile increased due to ex- 
pansion in the copper and nitrate industries. Ray Glover, chairman of the 
Anaconda Co., on an inspection tour of the company's Chilean affiliates, 
stated to the United Press that by 1959 his company will have invested 
$250 million in Chile in 10 years. Glover added that in a year's time the 
installations to recover molybdenum at Chuquicamata will be completed. 
Marvis Corporation, a U.S.-controlled company incorporated in Panama, 
received authorization from President Ibdfez to invest a preliminary $4.5 mil- 
lion in the exploitation of copper at the Manos Blancas mine in Antofagasta 
province. During the first 10 months of 1956, copper production totalled 
360,287 tons, an increase of 23,660 tons over the same period in 1955. The 
total production for 1956 will range from 450,000 to 500,000 tons. 


According to a year-end analysis by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Foreign Agricultural Service, a slightly increased food production in Chile 
resulted in greater food supplies, although total food imports were lowered. 
Wheat, vegetable oil,*‘meat and cotton were the principal imports in 1956, 
supplied mostly by Argentina through bilateral trade agreements. Chilean 
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price supports for wheat, effective January 1, 1957, were expected to lower 
the annual wheat deficit and achieve some degree of self-sufficiency. 
Increased wheat prices will probably result in higher expenditures for feed, 
thus increasing the cost of meats. Should Argentina fail to meet Chilean 


needs, a possible market for U.S. food surpluses might develop. 


Ramon Salinas, head of the Compafifa de Acero del Pacf{fico was reported 
in Washington consulting technicians of the Export-Import Bank on work pro- 
jected on the basis of a $3.5 million loan the bank granted the company last 
June. Iron ore shipments have been exempted by decree, from the average 55% 
increase in Chilean rail rates. Iron ore shipments over the northern sector 
will be subject to special lower rates. The reason given is that iron ore is 
held to fixed prices on the international market, and returns from iron ore 


exports must not be affected adversely. 


Construction of an airport of international standards has been started 
on Easter Island by the Chilean Government. The island is to be used as a 
stopping place on the Australian-South American transoceanic air route across 
the Pacific, which is planned by the Australian air lines for 1958. 


The Chilean Defense Minister, Admiral Francisco O'Ryan, came to the 
United States for conferences with the State and Defense Departments. O'Ryan 
conferred upon U.S. Chief of Naval Operations Admiral Arleigh A. Burke, the 
highest decoration of the Chilean Navy. Chilean Ambassador to the United 
Nations Rudecindo Ortega and his wife were authorized by their government to 
attend the inaugural ceremony of Luis Mufioz Marfn for a new term as Governor 


of Puerto Rico. 


RIVER PLATE REPUBLICS 
ARGENTINA 


Argentina's armed forces figured prominently in December's news. In- 
tensifying inter-service rivalry appeared to offer no threat to Aramburu's 
control of the government, however, since the dispute concerned mainly the 
financial support each service should receive. Early in December, Air 
Minister Commodore Julio C. Krause announced completion of plans to purchase 
34 new Sabrejet fighter planes at $300,000 each from Canadair, Inc., of 
Montreal. Later, however, Treasury and Finance Minister Eugenio A. Blanco 
~ dashed Air Force hopes by denying that funds had been authorized. His 
admonition that exchange-poor Argentina could hardly afford $11 million for 
military planes, when the need for commercial craft was much greater, 
caused bitter disappointment among Air Force officials. 


The Navy suffered no such rebuff in its plans to purchase 36 Panther 
jet-fighters from the United States. In the Navy's case, the cost was to be 
much less since the Panthers were not new but reconditioned U.S. surplus 
planes priced at about $15,000 apiece. Observers pointed out that the Navy 
was less dependent on the national budget than the other services because it 
had obsolete ships to sell for scrap. The expansion of the Navy air arm 
could largely be financed through such sales. It was said, too, that the 
Navy, unlike the other services, was content to use good second-hand equip- 
ment. Both the Air Force and the Army--which hoped to establish its own air 
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arm--considered the Navy's plans to build up air strength as overly ambitious. 
This feeling was heightened by Navy Minister Admiral Teodoro Hartung's year- 
end announcement that the Navy was negotiating with both Great Britain and the 
U.S. for the purchase of an aircraft carrier to offset the carrier bought in 
December from England by Brazil (See BRAZIL). 


The removal of Admiral Anibal Olivieri as Argentine Ambassador to the 
United Nations indicated that the Navy was not beyond official reproof in some 
spheres. The government offered no official reason for removing Olivieri, but 
there was no doubt that his recall was connected with his strong censure of 
Aramburu's government for tending to tie its economic and atomic development 
to the sterling area rather than to the United States. Olivieri's critical 
remarks, only recently published, were made some time ago while negotiations 
were still in progress with both Great Britain and the U.S. for a reactor and 
other atomic equipment. In November Argentina signed an Atoms for Peace 
agreement with the U.S. and arranged for the purchase of a U.S. reactor, It 
is possible that Olivieri's criticism influenced the government to choose U.S. 
rather than British direction in atomic matters. It was not clear why he 
felt that the government looked toward London and not Washington for economic 
aid, since Argentina successfully negotiated a $100 million Export-Import 
Bank loan in September, and hoped to receive other loans. 


Within the Army, it appeared that the younger officers who wanted to 
destroy the influence of veteran generals and to have the Army controlled by 
those most active in Perén's overthrow, had carried the day. Army Minister 
Arturo Ossorio Arana announced on December 29 that 14 colonels had been 
promoted to brigadier general, and three brigadiers to major-general. Among 
the men promoted were those who had taken over new commands as a result of 
the November shakeup, which centered upon the removal of General Francisco 
José Zerda as Commander-in-Chief. Since the September 1955 revolution, the 
number of generals in active service had been reduced from 133 to less than 
40. Part of the reduction was due to the imprisonment or self-exile of 
officers loyal to Perén in the revolution, and the remainder to the periodic 
reshufflings which have occurred since Ossorio Arana became Army Minister in 
November 1955. During that time it became increasingly evident that Ossorio 
Arana supported the aspirations of the younger officers, and that generals 
who disagreed with his policies would be eliminated. 


Some of the generals purged in earlier shakeups had been shunted to 
diplomatic posts as military attachés, some had retired into private life, 
and others had been confined in military garrisons. Zerda provoked the 
November crisis by heading a delegation of generals who demanded Ossorio 
Arana's resignation. Ossorio Arana refused to comply, and, firmly backed by 
Aramburu, ordered the generals arrested and replaced by officers of unques- 
tioned loyalty. During December, Zerda and his group were sentenced by a 
military court to imprisonment in interior garrisons for periods ranging 
from one month to five months. 


The fate of Generals Leén Justo Bengoa and Juan José Uranga, arrested 
under conspiratorial circumstances in November, remained undecided. A mili- 
tary court was considering the case to determine if they should be tried for 
plotting to overthrow the government, but by the end of the month no decision 
had been reached. It. was possible that the government was reluctant to press 
charges immediately, since Bengoa and Uranga are favorites of the rightist 
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Catholic Nationalists, whose following was becoming more vociferous if not 
more numerous. Some sources connected the arrest of Bengoa and Uranga with 
the Zerda group's demand that Ossorio Arana resign. It was held that had the 
Army Minister acceded, Bengoa would have usurped the post, and using the Army 
as a lever, would have attempted a coup. 


Officials in the U.S. State and Defense Departments were somewhat mysti- 
fied in December by the Argentine denial that negotiations to create a naval 
pact with Brazil and Uruguay had begun. The U.S. had no objections to the 
proposal by Argentina in August that Brazil, Uruguay and Argentina form a 
South Atlantic Defense Pact. Brazil and Uruguay were not enthusiastic over 
the proposal, and it was severely criticized by Chile, offended at being 
excluded, as well as by some sectors of Argentine opinion. Little had 
actually been done to formalize the proposal, but the acquisition of an air- 
craft carrier by Brazil brought it to the fore again. The U.S. view was that 
an accord could prevent the possibility foreseen by some that Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile would embark on an arms race. This possibility was height- 
ened by the Argentine denial as well as by Argentine plans to secure an 
aircraft carrier and surplus Navy jet-fighters from the U.S. 


During December, Argentina took on many aspects of a country going 
through a presidential campaign. In Buenos Aires, always famous for plaster- 
ing its walls with signs, the campaign atmosphere was heightened by the 
multiplicity of posters. Not all dealt with politics; many pleaded the cases 
of unions, employers, or other groups with a cause to publicize. The 
Frondizista wing of the Radical party covered the city with Frondizi's name, 
and his opponents both in and out of the party took to the paste pot to 
counter him. 


The possibility that opposition to Frondizi could provide a basis for 
unifying the rest of the Radical party increased when party groups in the 
provinces of Mendoza, Catamarca, Cérdoba and Buenos Aires demanded that 
Frondizi withdraw his candidacy. They also declared themselves in favor of 
choosing their candidates by direct vote of the members rather than by con- 
vention. Frondizi showed no sign of being impressed by his opposition. He 
toured a large part of the country and promised a program to lower the cost 
of living, to increase production, and to solve the problems of energy, 
transportation, and irrigation. He also renewed his demand that political 
prisoners be released immediately. 


. The Economist of London held that Frondizi was playing into the hands of 

the Communists with his demand for amnesty. Critics at home said that he was 
luring leaderless Peronistas as well as Communists. Frondizi maintained that 
he spoke not as a politician, but as an "Argentine, a human being," in favor 
of individual liberties. Interior Minister Laureano Landaburu officially 
denied rumors that the government would heed Frondizi's demand by declaring 
that there are no political prisoners, only "subversives." 


Landaburu admitted to newspapermen, however, that a list of persons 
jailed by virtue of the government's power to detain without trial under the 
state of siege would be made public soon. It was generally believed that 
three classes of political prisoners existed. The first comprised important 
figures of the Peronista regime. Their fate was largely in the hands of the 
courts, and many had already been convicted of fraud, bribery, conspiracy and 
similar crimes against the state. Peron and several of his functionaries who 
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had fled the country were counted among the 92 such cases that have been tried. 
The second group was comprised of subversive conspirators who plotted or 
attempted the overthrow of the government by force, such as Peronista sabo- 
teurs, terrorists, and those held for their part in the abortive June 1956 
rebellion. It was not expected that the government would allow a trial in any 
of these cases. In the third group were included the labor agitators who 

have been held for conspiring to incite strikes. The status of this group, 
made up largely of those arrested after the unauthorized transport strike in 
May, waS most open to debate. Argentine labor history has been full of 
violent labor disputes highlighted by repressive government action, and most 
of the recent pleas for amnesty by various political figures were made with 
this group in mind. 


On December 9, Vice President Isaac Rojas added his voice to that of 
other high government officials who have recently felt compelled to reassure 
the country that elections would be held as promised in 1957. Rojas spoke 
more clearly than had Aramburu in November by definitely stating that two 
elections would be held. The first would be to elect a constituent assembly 
to revise the 1853 Constituion, and the second to elect a constitutional 
government. Meanwhile, the re-registration of all voters, which had been 
decreed so that new and accurate voting lists could be prepared, proceeded 
smoothly in mid-December. Argentina's compulsory voting system demands that 
each eligible person when obtaining his voting card must produce proof of his 
age, status, and residence. The compulsory system is not fully enforceable, 
but the card is marked when a vote is cast, and since it also serves as 
identification, it is possible to check on a person's fulfillment of his 
obligation to vote. Since all Argentines had not registered on the specified 
days, the government allowed an extension of time and declared that no 
penalty for late registration would be assessed. Juan Perén, incidentally, 
did not take advantage of the privilege accorded Argentines abroad to regis- 
ter at consulates. Some observers thought it pertinent to point out that 
Perén's failure to register made it legally impossible for him to vote or to 
be elected. It was doubtful that the Argentine consulate in Caracas had 
expectations of seeing Perén. 


Perén continued, however, to be accused of instigating p.ots. Peronistas 
and Communists were said to be carrying out a Perén-designed "master-plan" to 
incite a revolutionary general strike. Press Secretary Adolfo Lants accused 
Eduardo Colom, a former Peronista deputy now living in Montevideo, of being 
the liaison between the ex-dictator and his followers in Argentina. A number 
of bombings, a leaflet campaign, and a serious fire in an industrial plant 
were linked with the plot. A series of isolated partial strikes followed the 
leaflet campaign, leading to the conclusion that a hard core of Peronistas 
still remained in many unions. 


Serious labor problems not connected with Peronista agitation continued. 
Progress toward settlement of the strikes of the metal workers and the typo- 
graphical unions was slow. The strikes had not paralyzed the entire indus- 
tries because the newspaper publishers agreed to meet workers' demands in 
November, but job printers and several magazines were shut down. In the 
metal industries the government's "right to work" plan, backed by troops 
guarding plants, proved fairly effective in encouraging many workers to 
remain on the job. Over half the workers were nevertheless observing the 
Strike. During December, employers increased their offers but continued to 
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maintain that they could not afford to absorb higher wages under present 
price structures. Hopes rose that a settlement would soon be reached when 
the union showed a willingness to scale down its demands, but the gap 


remained unbridged. 


The more hopeful aspect of the labor picture was indicated by A.F.L. - 
C.1.0. President George Meany after his return to the U.S. from a Latin 
American tour in November. He said that he was convinced that organized 
labor in Argentina was on the whole democratically oriented. He was confi- 
dent that by March 1957 the unions would complete the process of reorgani- 
zation and the election of new officials, begun by some unions in September, 
and that the government would then withdraw all interventors. 


The Ministry of Foreign Affairs began negotiations with the Vatican to 
bring the number of bishoprics and archbishoprics into line with current 
demographic and political realities. Because of increased population and 
the creation of new provinces, Argentina was requesting the establishment of 
an eighth archbishopric and 12 new bishoprics, one to be a military diocese. 
At present Argentina has 17 bishoprics. It was not revealed whether the 
negotiations would lead to a concordat. 


The Suez crisis confronted Argentina, which must import 55% of its oil, 
with the prospect of petroleum rationing. The diversion of Caribbean oil 
would seriously reduce the quantity arriving in Argentina, which was ac- 
customed to obtaining most of its imports from the Caribbean area. Argentine 


‘refineries, geared to the chemical properties of Caribbean oil, would find 


their costs increased if they used Middle East oil. Aside from the technical 
question, Middle East oil was available only if Argentina could supply the 
ships to carry it, but the tanker fleet is barely adequate to transport domes- 
tic production from Comodoro Rivadavia. Suppliers of Middle East oil, 
principally the Texas Co., demanded payment in dollars, which further compli- 
cated the problem, since up to this time Argentine oil purchases were largely 
handled through British sources and were covered by meat exports. Most 
observers felt that rationing would prove very unpopular, but saw no way of 
avoiding it. 


The impending oil crisis stimulated discussion of plans to increase 
domestic production. Although development projects for which 140 bids were 
received earlier in the year (H.A.R., IX: pp. 138, 258) had been heralded as 
offering eventual self-sufficiency, nothing was done about them on account of 
financing difficulties. A new call for bids for the construction of two oil 
pipelines and a gas line, along with the necessary pumping, storage, and 
communications equipment, to bring Mendoza and Salta production to tidewater, 
apparently signified that earlier plans had been revised. The new proposal 
called for bids to open simultaneously in Buenos Aires, New York, and 
Dusseldorf, Germany, on March 29, 1957. Substantial new oil discoveries were 
claimed in the Santa Cruz area of Patagonia, the same area, incidentally, 
involved in the hotly disputed contract signed, but never ratified, by Perén 
and Standard Oil of California. In the event that the Santa Cruz discoveries 
proved sizable, Argentina would still be faced with the problem of transport - 
ing the oil to processing centers, most of which are near Buenos Aires. Many 
Argentines hold the opinion, traditionally unpopular, that only by attracting 
foreign capital can Argentina hope to achieve its aspiration of developing 
its own substantial petroleum resources. According to Highlights in Latin 
America (published by Visién), Aramburu implied in his recent criticism of 
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nationalists, who oppose allowing development of Argentine resources by 
foreign capital, that he would favor an approach to petroleum exploitation 
similar to that of Venezuela. 


It was predicted that wheat, meat and wool exports in 1957 would be at 
very high levels. This led to the hope that, in spite of wage increases 
averaging about 35% as a result of recent labor agreements, the consequent 
inflationary pressure could be held in check. During 1956 wheat exports 
were low, but meat shipments remained high; imports were severely restricted. 
As a result, the trade deficit was only $190 million, as compared to $270 mil- 
lion in 1955. 


URUGUAY 


Brazilian Foreign Minister José Carlos de Macedo Soares made an end-of- 
the-year visit to Montevideo, arriving December 26. His ostensible purpose 
was to sign treaties and declarations concerning commerce and navigation, air 
transportation, cultural exchange, a proposed international bridge over the 
Cuareim (Quaraf) River at Artigas, interpretations of the treaty of commerce 
and navigation, mixed Uruguayan-Brazilian commissions, and smuggling (H.A.R., 
IX: p. 447). 


A direct telephone circuit between Rio de Janeiro and Montevideo was in- 
augurated during the Macedo Soares visit. El Pafs of Montevideo announced 
that conversations held on hydroelectric development of the Uruguay River, 
which serves as the boundary of both countries, had clarified various points. 
The Brazilian stated in a press conference that his country was ready to aid 
construction of the Salto Grande hydroelectric dam. Questioned regarding the 
projected South Atlantic defense treaty (H.A.R., IX: p. 447), Macedo Soares 
reiterated Brazil's full support, but stated that his country was more inter- 
ested in a hemispheric agreement than in any regional bloc. The project was 
under study in Rio, he added. The negotiations for Brazil's purchase of 
300,000 tons of Uruguayan wheat were not yet ready for signature. The New 
York Times reported that the visit of the Brazilian Foreign Minister to sign 
these routine treaties and declarations underscored the new trend in 
Brazilian policy toward neighboring Spanish America: an attempt to fill the 
void created by the eclipse of Peronism. 


Uruguayan Foreign Minister Francisco Gamarra instructed his country's 
delegation to the United Nations to join the Latin American common front 

against Hungary's Kadar regime in an effort to deny its representatives 

access to the United Nations. The head of the Uruguayan delegation, Juan 
José Carbajal Victorica, presented a proposal to the General Assembly for 
creation of a powerful authority within the United Nations to investigate 
"the systematic and flagrant violation of human rights and the freedom of 
peoples." 


Units of the tiny Uruguayan Navy will cooperate in the U.S. Navy's anti- 
submarine maneuvers in the South Atlantic in mid-February. These will be the 
first joint naval operations in the South Atlantic since World War II. 


As the year ended, Julio A. Lacarte, Uruguayan Ambassador to the U.S., 
foresaw a prosperous future for his country. He cited heartening prospects 
for wool exports, the main dollar-earning commodity. At the same time the 
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ambassador urged the U.S. to open wider its door to Uruguayan exports. Wash- 
ington P. Bermddez, Minister-Counselor of the Uruguayan Embassy in Washington 
and new chairman of the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, expressed 
hope for the formation of a true hemispheric customs union with preferential 
tariff treatment for inter-American shipments replacing present trade barriers, 
which the ambassador said hamper sales and retard improvement of economic and 


social conditions. 


The government raised the wheat support price from $2.33 to $2.51 per 
bushel to increase future wheat production. The $2.33 per bushel support 
price was 63 cents per bushel lower than the peak price guaranteed to producers 
in the 1954-55 season. Many farm operators had since shifted wheat land to 
other uses so that the 1956-57 yield was expected to reach only 25 million 
bushels even though the government policy called for 29.4 million bushels per 
year, which corresponded to the 1955-56 production. 


Establishment of the new exchange rates (H.A.R., IX: pp. 399-400, 448) 
was completed when the Bank of the Republic announced that second and third 
category non-essential and luxury items, respectively, will be imported at 
5.51 and 6.11 pesos per dollar or its equivalent. The Bank also said it will 
allocate $14 million for imports of non-essential and luxury items. 


The Unién Civica called for an understanding among forces favoring con- 
stitutional reform (H.A.R., IX: pp. 357, 400), lest they become dispersed 
and ineffective due to multiplicity of plans. The immense majority of the 
population wanted changes, according to this political group, which supports 
presidential election by popular vote, appointment of the Council of Minis- 
ters by the President, separate municipal elections, senatorial approval for 
directorates of government monopolies, and immediate creation of a national 
economic council with both initiative and consultative powers. 


PARAGUAY 


Since the discovery of the plot to overthrow the government in November, 
reports of bodies floating down the river and of killings and tortures have 
added much to the confused situation. One such report concerned the death of 
Roberto GonzAlez Torres. In Montevideo, Juan Ruiz Apestegufa, exiled vice- 
president of the Paraguayan University Students Federation, refused to accept 
the declarations of Ambassador Isidoro Ramfrez, who denied the complicity of 

- the Paraguayan Government in Gonzdlez Torres' death. Apestegufa charged 
that the death had been caused by tortures inflicted by the Asuncién police. 
In Asuncién, Interior Minister Edgar Insfrdn stated in a press conference 
that he had seen Gonz4lez Torres' death certificate; he reported that the 
cause was listed as a heart attack by Dr. Telmo Aquino, who is not a govern- 
ment partisan. Gonz4lez Torres' widow allegedly confirmed the doctor's 
Statement. Insfrdn added that the torture version came from the November 
plotters and that many false reports were being circulated from outside 
sources, especially River Plate newspapers. 


Brazilian Ambassador Luis Guimaraes Gomes decorated President Alfredo 
Stroessner in Asuncién with the Order of Military Merit of Brazil. This was 
in continuation of Brazil's courting of Paraguayan trade and friendship 
(H.A.R., IX: p. 500). Argentina and Uruguay have previously enjoyed a 
virtual monopoly of Paraguay's trade. 
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Bolivia and Paraguay agreed to construct a 500-mile, 6-inch trans-Chaco 
pipeline to bring crude oil from southeastern Bolivia to a refinery to be 
constructed on the Paraguay River. This project, in which Glenn McCarthy 
was once interested (H.A.R., IX: p. 500), has been taken over by Williams 
Brothers Construction Co. and will be initiated early in 1957. 


The Paraguayan writer Rafael Briones Iguazd, resident in Argentina for 
many years, went to Mexico, with the approval of President Stroessner and the 
Minister of Culture of Paraguay, to translate certain Mexican books into 
Guarani. He said that Paraguayans had little knowledge about Mexicans and 
that this was an opportunity to remedy the situation. 


BRAZIL 


Brazilian-United States relations at year's end improved markedly from 
the low point of August 31. At that time President Juscelino Kubitschek had 
appeared to yield to the pressure of nationalism infiltrated by Communism and 
had announced the cancellation of various U.S.-Brazilian agreements for find- 
ing and exporting atomic minerals. In December he was attacked by Didrio de 
Not{cias and other nationalistic newspapers for never communicating the 
announced cancellation to Washington. About December 1, Brazil quietly per- 
mitted resumption of the joint search for nuclear minerals by U.S. and 
Brazilian geologists, but exports of atomic minerals may be restricted. 


December was characterized by a great debate in Congress and the press 
on the entire scope of U.S.-Brazilian relations, which emerged closer than 
for many months. The debate centered on the Pentagon's request for permission 
to lease for ten years a portion of the seven square mile island of Fernando 
de Noronha, 200 miles off the Bulge of Brazil, to erect a guided missile 
tracking station to be staffed by an estimated sixty U.S. radar technicians. 
The need for this and perhaps some small temporary stations on the Bulge was 
dramatized early in December when a guided missile of the 600-mile-an-hour 
Snark class, fired from Patrick Air Force Base in southern Florida on the 
5,000-mile testing course to Britain's Ascension Island in the South Atlantic, 
went astray and apparently was lost in AmazOnia. 


Negotiations for the tracking post on Noronha began secretly a year ago 
but only became known in the last quarter of 1956. Predictable nationalist 
and Communist demagoguery stirred up Congress, press and public, delaying 
Brazil's approval, expected in January 1957. A series of Brazilian demands 
was proposed in return for granting use of part of Noronha, following meet - 
ings of Kubitschek with his National Security Council. The Council consists 
essentially of the three Armed Forces Ministers, plus aged Foreign Minister 
José Carlos de Macedo Soares. Anxious over the long delay, costly in the 
U.S. guided missile race with Russia, President Eisenhower communicated 
urgently with Kubitschek through Ambassador Ellis 0. Briggs, who made various 
visits to the Foreign Ministry where Brazilian officers and diplomats were 
thrashing out the thorny issue and preparing public opinion to accept a 
“palatable formula." 


Deputies like Dagoberto Salles and senators like Kerginaldo Cavalcanti 
fed highly inaccurate.stories, some of Communist fabrication, to eager oppo- 
sitionist and nationalist newspapers and radio stations. Some Yankee-baiters 
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suggested that the U.S. sought permanent air and naval bases; this charge 
overlooked the time limit on the lease and the fact that only technical and 
not military personnel would be sent. Finally the literate public learned 
that Brazil's flag and troops would control the little station, and that the 
U.S. would train Brazilians for the tracking task. Belatedly, after Decen- 
ber 12, the foreign ministry, presumably urged by Briggs, began an incomplete 
effort to get the facts to the public, stressing Brazil's obligations under 
the 1947 and 1952 hemisphere defense treaties and its duties as "a Christian 
democracy.'' The nationalists countered by demanding that such a vital matter 
be held up until Congress could be called into special summer session in 
February. The administration leader, Deputy Tarcflio Vieira de Mello, denied 
that Congress needed to approve the Noronha "base," as it had ratified the 
1947 and 1952 treaties. Correio da Manha and other leading dailies, although 
recently critical of Kubitschek, lauded the firmness he showed in a nation- 
wide broadcast committing Brazil to help its ally on Noronha and elsewhere in 
the face of Soviet imperialism as displayed in Hungary. Major papers approved 
the President's stand as in line with Brazil's traditionally cooperative 
international position beside the U.S. 


The Noronha negotiations matured in December, delayed slightly by the 
trips of Foreign Minister Macedo Soares to Montevideo and War Minister 
Henrique Teixeira Lott to southern Brazil. Diario de Notfcias, while pro- 
testing that it was not anti-U.S., nevertheless accused Ambassador Briggs of 
trying to bring pressure on General Lott to break off his inspection tour in 
order to hurry back to complete the Noronha agreement. This nationalistic 
daily demanded in exchange "adequate U.S. economic and military aid."' Next 
day, the paper, discussing previous U.S.-Brazilian pacts, said Brazil had 
been a "notoriously poor negotiator in World War II agreements, very advan- 
tageous to the Americans and disastrous to Brazil."'. Washington was reminded 
of its largess to Europe and "stinginess" to its faithful ally Brazil since 


1945. 


A New York Times editorial on Noronha in the Brazilian picture remarked 
on the difficulties in the negotiations. They "finally required the personal 
intervention of President Eisenhower" because "an antiquated fear of ‘Yankee 
imperialism,' a determination to keep all Brazil's resources for Brazilians, 
and the political use of these emotions'' cowed the "weak" Kubitschek regime. 
The editorial added, "Brazil is pretty well ruining her economy by refusing 
to allow foreign companies to develop its oil. This situation will be 
worsened by the Suez crisis. Yet the popular and political opposition to 
foreign oil companies is such that no regime would dare to welcome them 
today.... The picture as a whole, economically and politically, is critical, 
but developments like the agreement on Fernando de Noronha show that the 
traditional friendship for the United States is still strong and that 
nationalism is not all-powerful." 


The editorial drew a caustic front-page "open letter" in nationalistic 
Ultima Hora, run by former Vargas followers with editions in both Rio and Sao 
Paulo. The letter, reprinted in the Communist press, said the three military 
ministers were demanding that Brazilian sovereignty be safeguarded on Noronha 
and that Washington grant considerable military and economic aid in compen- 
sation. Ultima Hora denied the New York Times' suggestion that Brazilian 
nationalists are demagogues, adding "Brazilian nationalism is strong precisely 
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because it has no fear complex regarding Yankee or Soviet imperialism." 
Ultima Here asked some unkind questions about U.S.-Brazilian ties and 'Penta- 
gon plans." The Rio press reported a Communist party meeting outside Rio to 
plan a campaign of "patriotic agitation" against the Noronha deal. O Jornal 
assailed the Communist "fifth column" alliance with the "economically illiter- 
ate" native nationalists which was directed against the beneficial U.S.- 
Brazilian alliance. 


An official nationwide broadcast on December 29 stated that Brazil should 
cooperate with Washington on Noronha. However, it implied that such defense 
collaboration might well be balanced by U.S. assistance to Brazil's develop- 
ment plans in such categories as planes, submarines, merchant shipyards, oil 
rigs, atomic reactors and farm machinery factories. Later the foreign minis- 
try came up with another project alleged to have strategic value, namely a 
coastal highway connecting Santos, Rio and Recife to move troops and military 
supplies in case of war with Russia, whose submarines could sink much ship- 
ping. U.S. officials were reported both doubtful and dismayed at the total 
list of projects suggested by Brazil. The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
reportedly offered to give Brazil several "atoms for peace" reactors in 1957. 


At year's end, Brazil prepared to press construction on the University 
of Sdo Paulo's new campus of Latin America's first peacetime-use atomic 
reactor. For it the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission obtained an export license 
to fly in equipment made by the Babcock & Wilcox Company. The National 
Atomic Energy Commission, headed by Admiral Otacflio Cunha, was presumably 
planning a second reactor in the Rio area. Meanwhile controversial Admiral 
Carlos Penna Botto, whose Anti-Communist Crusade was quiescent, was invited 
by the nationalistic Naval Academy cadets to give their commencement address. 
Admiral Alves Camara, Navy Minister who earlier in 1956 vetoed an invitation 
to Penna Botto to address naval reserve officers, failed to attend the com- 
mencement. On the other hand, General Lott did not attend the Military 
Academy commencement . 


Typically Brazilian was the treatment in December of Lt. Col. Nemo 
Canabarro, Brazil's chief "bad boy militarist in politics" who was punished 
in November. War Minister Lott named him to a prestige post in the War 
Ministry, and the President gave. him an "automatic" promotion to full colonel. 
Observers ascribe to such softness, or adroit handling of potential trouble- 
makers, Brazil's ability to avoid Spanish-American-type revolutions and 
bloody minor revolts. Lott refused to answer reporters’ questions about 
another alleged political crisis in the Navy, which was denied by Alves 
Camara. Late in December, Canabarro's fellow officer-politicians of the 
suppressed November Front announced plans to honor him with a banquet. 


It was still not clear whether Lott remained as War Minister because 
Kubitschek wanted him or because he himself insists upon it. However, the 
question ceased to be debated actively by the end of 1956. According to 
Leslie Warren in the Christian Science Monitor, "some government aides say 
that, even if he wanted to, the President would not dismiss General Lott, 
because he could not afford to give in to pressure from the political ‘outs.' 
They point out that President Vargas' downfall began with ceding to military 
pressures.'"' Warren heard that the Armed Forces discontents who favor using 
force to oust Lott probably would have to wait some time for a favorable 


opportunity. 
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The long-delayed deal in U.S. surplus wheat, lard, edible oils and dairy 
products was finally signed in Washington on December 31. The $138 million 
surplus sale, biggest yet to Latin America, whose food supply problems are 
mounting with its population, provided for easy cruzeiro payments for 1.8 mi]- 
lion tons of wheat to be delivered over a three-year period. Eighty-five per 
cent of the cruzeiros resulting from huge savings in imports will be used to 
finance public works through the efficient National Economic Development Bank 
and fifteen per cent for American Embassy and Point IV expenses. Brazil has 
forty years to pay. Rio assured Argentina and Uruguay that the sale will not 
interfere with plans to buy 1.2 million and 300,000 tons, respectively, from 
them in 1957. Brazil hopes to continue its long-range campaign to grow over 
800,000 tons of wheat annually, reducing the great expense of wheat imports. 
However, wheat growing on hilly lands in southern Brazil is taking a toll in 
soil erosion which may cost Brazil more in the long run. 


Oil imports, an even greater drain on Brazil's modest dollar reserves, 
received attention in December as Petrobras sought under its dynamic presi- 
dent, Colonel Janarf Nunes, to mobilize dollars and foreign-contract tech- 
nicians, to push exploration and drilling in the face of the Suez crisis, 
which threatened to force gasoline rationing. Although a majority of 120 
delegates to the first congress of state legislatures in Sao Paulo voted to 
retain Petrobras firmly as basic to maintaining economic emancipation and 
political sovereignty, two Petrobras technicians visiting Boston talked of 
compromise. They told the annual meeting of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers that Brazil may soon relax its ban on the expansion of 
private refinery facilities. Refineries in Brazil currently process 55 per 
cent of fuel needs. A 90,000-barrel-a-day catalytic cracking plant and a 
3,000-barrel-a-day lubricating oil plant are under construction near new 


petrochemical plants. 


Refinery workers struck briefly. Vice President Joao Goulart explained 
that his role in the strike, contrary to opposition charges, was that of a 
constructive mediator. He gave notice that he proposed to intervene similarly 
in future labor-management deadlocks. Meanwhile, Communists were reported 
plotting through fellow travelers to take over key posts in Goulart's 
Brazilian Labor party. Kubitschek named Alfrio Salles-Coelho to be director 
general of the National Labor Department, succeeding Hildebrando Bisaglia, as 


a dockers' strike was settled. 


Brazil continued to corfer with Bolivia on using private Brazilian 
capital to develop Bolivia's eastern Andean oil fields under the 1938 treaty, 
in return for Brazil's completing the narrow-gauge railroad to Santa Cruz de 
la Sierra. It lacks a long bridge over Bolivia's Rio Grande. The irony of 
Brazil favoring "statism'' in oil at home and foreign capitalism in Bolivian 


oil was noted by many. 


Tad Szulc wrote in the New York Times that many Brazilians are skeptical 
about the feasibility of spending vast sums building the new capital of 
Bras{lia in remote Goids, when every state needs federal aid for construction 
of schools, housing and hospitals, not to mention urgent transportation 
projects. Foreign embassies continue to erect new buildings in Rio. Power- 
ful interests began organizing there to oppose Bras{lia and to protect their 
huge Rio investments. Kubitschek nevertheless seemed intent on making 
Bras{lia a useful political distraction and weapon, and the company construct - 
ing the new capital began mobilizing national public opinion behind Brasflia. 
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Kubitschek promised to hand the presidential sash to his duly elected succes- 
sor in Brasilia on January 1961. 


Brazil's purchase of a 16,000-ton British aircraft carrier built in 
1945 at a reported price of $22 million upset the balance of naval power 
between Brazil and traditional rival Argentina. Renamed the "Minas Gerais," 
for Kubitschek's home state, the carrier may require many millions of 
dollars in modernization. In buying the carrier, Brazil remembered its heavy 
shipping losses to Axis submarines in 1942-43. Earlier in 1956, Brazil 
obtained a Dutch floating drydock. Perdén-bankrupted Argentina was not 
expected to be able to afford a carrier at this time. Buenos Aires was 
pressing instead for a closer defense understanding with Brazil and Uruguay 
(See ARGENTINA). 


Kubitschek vetoed a controversial measure permitting congressmen to 
import for $3,000 in special dollars U.S. cars which could be sold for 
$10,000 because of curbs on car imports. The unsavory measure had drawn 
heavy criticism. Congress extended import controls to June 30, 1957, only. 
The year ended with the dollar worth only 65 cruzeiros, thanks to a favor- 
able trade balance. The President vetoed a law hampering the repatriation 
of profits by foreign companies. He thereby encouraged foreign investments, 
which had been frightened in recent months by debate on the measure. 


The War Ministry announced that a 500-man Brazilian contingent was ready 
to embark for U.N. police service in the Suez area. However, the United 
Nations at year's end had not notified Brazil when to send the force. Brazil 
was prepared in 1957 to continue cooperating with Washington in the U.N. 
General Assembly. Because of its leadership in the South American group in 
the U.N. and its friendly relations with the Afro-Asian bloc, Brazil was 
named to help study the penetration of Communism in the Middle East, and also 
to help win over to U.N. collaboration the dissatisfied Arab lands. At a 
UNESCO conference in New Delhi, majority Deputy Gustavo Capanema, long Vargas' 
Minister of Education, won approval of an international fund for educational, 
scientific and cultural activities to strengthen UNESCO. 


Peking Radio quoted visiting leftist Senator Domingos Velasco as promis- 
ing to seek normal relations between Red China and Brazil, which he said has 
been misinformed about Chinese Communists. His companion, Deputy Emflio 
Carlos of Sao Paulo, declared that Brazil cannot longer close its eyes to 
powerful, resurgent China. 


The U.S. House of Representatives subcommittee report favoring continuing 
separate schools for Negroes in Washington, D.C., drew angry editorials in 
Brazil's racially tolerant press. Didrio Carioca deplored racism in a nation 
trying to save democratic civilization, overlooking Brazil's faijure to 
provide any sort of schools for many of its neediest. Rio also had social 
problems which forced Kubitschek to increase the police to 2,800 to cope with 
a crime wave in the congested capital, suffering from shortages of almost 
everything. The President ordered the Bangi Penitentiary enlarged and the 
penal colony down the coast on Ilha Grande reopened to-handle hordes of 
criminals, largely Negroes and mulattoes, according to Rio er O Cruzeiro. 


Brazil needs skilled, industrious immigrants to increase the produc- 
tivity of agriculture and industry, declared O Jornal, as Kubitschek met with 
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the Foreign Minister and Minister of Agriculture to alter the policies of the 
National Institute of Immigration and Colonization. Brazil prepared in 1957 
to receive thousands of Hungarian freedom fighters, other Europeans and also 


non-whites, mostly Japanese. 


A general slowing of sales occurred in December, ascribed to the high 
prices of unchecked inflation. Retailers, as their stocks moved slowly, cut 
orders from factories. The latter kept plants working at nearly full capacity, 
with production going into stock. This strained their cash reserves. The 
textile industry was especially affected. Improvement was predicted early in 


1957. 


The National Coffee Institute reported total 1956 coffee exports had 
reached a record 16.3 million bags, exerting a strongly beneficent effect on 
the precarious Brazilian economy, dangerously dependent on one product. 
Prices remained good and steady at year's end. Cacao sales improved somewhat 
in 1956, but cotton exports decreased. In its trade with Europe, Brazil will 
do its best to develop the successful system of "multilateral payment," under 
the so-called "Hague Club," which comprises most European countries trading 
with Brazil. Brazil hopes to persuade the Scandinavian group to join and to 
extend the agreement later to Japan. Brazil's multilateral payments agree- 
ment with Western Europe was a helpful factor in 1956. Favorable credits 
abroad lessened pressure in Brazil for a reform of the complex foreign 
exchange system. Brazil boasted of attaining second place in world sugar 
production, almost all for home consumption. 


General Motors president Harlow H. Curtice announced plans to treble the 
total investment in General Motors do Brasil by adding a foundry for six- 
cylinder Chevrolet truck engine blocks and for other grey iron and malleable 
castings at Sao José dos Campos, Sado Paulo. Electric furnaces and big machine 
shops will occupy 500,000 square feet there by early 1959. Lester J. Kelley, 
president of G. M. do Brasil, expects to increase its output of sheet metal 
and chassis components. General Motors will contribute $10 million of U.S. 
equipment under terms of an automobile industry bill signed by Kubitschek. 


Nelson A. Rockefeller, president of the International Basic Economy 
Corporation, and Edward Aborn, president of Tenco, Inc., a subsidiary of ten 
U.S. coffee companies founded in 1952 to develop soluble coffee, formed 
Ibenco, Inc. The new firm will blend, package and distribute to world 
markets soluble coffee for coffee-dispensing machines, which are becoming 


increasingly popular. 


Brazil ended 1956 with its balance-of-payments outlook good, but cur- 
rency emissions and taxes were rising. Credit remained very tight, although 
inflationary Bank of Brazil loans to federal and state agencies and to 
certain private enterprises were at record levels, according to the New York 
Times. The paper observed, "Inflation had the expected effect of distorting 
the growth of Brazil's basically dynamic economy." Many industrial profits 
were largely nullified by currency depreciation, discouraging capital for- 
mation. There was very little increase in industrial output. Real estate 
moved actively, along with urban construction. In 1956 the Export-Import 
Bank lent Brazil $220 million. The nation's total foreign indebtedness was 
over $1,500 million, as dollar reserves rose only $100 million. That rise 
was due to coffee. ; 
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Henrique E. Mindlin. MODERN ARCHITECTURE IN BRAZIL. New York. Reinhold. 
1956. Pp. 256. $12.50. 


Just as Auguste Comte's ideas blossomed into the Positivist school of 
Brazil, so the international architectural school of Le Corbusier, Gropius 
and Mies van der Rohe has inspired a flowering of Brazilian architecture the 
like of which cannot be found elsewhere. This distinguished school was 
brought to the attention of the U.S. public by the Museum of Modern Art of 

New York, which published Philip L. Goodwin's Brazil Builds, now out of print. 
The Brazilian architect Henrique E. Mindlin has now written a book which is 
essentially an enlarged version of Goodwin's. It provides photographs, plans, 
and descriptions of buildings by some seventy contemporary Brazilian archi- 
tects. The tone is naturally eulogistic, although some attempt should be ~ 
made to answer those critics who say for example that the hospital in the Rio 
University City is completely impractical and will never be used. Despite 
these questions, it is urgent that U.S. architecture, now suffering from a 
depressing lack of imagination, be refreshed with breezes from the great 
architecture of contemporary Brazil. The Reinhold Publishing Corporation 
deserves our gratitude for undertaking this task. This beautiful book, 
printed in the Netherlands, has been published simultaneously in English, 


French and German. 


Stamo Papadaki. OSCAR NIEMEYER: WORKS IN PROGRESS. New York. Reinhold. 
1956. Pp. 192. $10. 


Stamo Papadaki, a member of the faculty of Brooklyn College and consult- 
ant art director of Progressive Architecture, has performed a valuable service 
by spreading in the U.S. the gospel of international architecture. In 1948 
Macmillan published his Le Corbusier, Architect, Painter, Writer, and more 
recently he has turned his attention to Latin America's leading follower of 

Le Corbusier, the Brazilian Oscar Niemeyer. In The Work of Oscar Niemeyer 
(2nd edition, 1954), Papadaki described the major achievements of the 
Brazilian who incidentally is a Communist. The handsome book now published 
by Reinhold brings the story down to the present and provides us with a 
description, plans and photographs of Niemeyer's work in progress, such as 

the huge and impressive Quitandinha apartment hotel at Petrdépolis. Niemeyer 
has written a foreword for this book entitled "Notes on Brazilian Archi- 
tecture," in which he pays tribute to Lucio Costa, the founder of the modern 
school of Brazilian architects. In view of the doldrums through which U.S. 
architecture is going, this book should be widely read in this country. It 


would be a most salutary influence. 


J. Lépez-Rey. A CYCLE OF GOYA'S DRAWINGS. New York. Macmillan. 1956. 
Pp. 159, 134 plates. $12.75. 


This beautiful book bears the subtitle "The Expression of Truth and 
Liberty." The text tells in a scholarly way the history of Spain during the 
critical period when the house of Bourbon was being overthrown by Napoleon 
Bonaparte on behalf of his brother Joseph. The author explains how Goya's 
terrible drawings fit into the history of the age, and his observations 
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greatly assist us in comprehending works which otherwise would remain obscure. 
It is impossible to read Lépez-Rey's texts, or contemplate the drawings of 
Goya, without feeling intimately in touch with the harsh realities of the age. 
There is no work of literature which illuminates this period as does the art 
of Goya. Much of Goya's satire can be applied to the Spain of today. With 
this book, Lépez-Rey establishes himself as one of the world's leading Goya 
(Buenos Aires, 1947) and Goya's Caprichos: Beauty, Reason and Caricature 
(Princeton, 1953). In brief, this work is a significant addition to the 
literature about one of the most decisive periods in Spanish history. 


William F. Jenks, Editor. HANDBOOK OF SOUTH AMERICAN GEOLOGY. New York. 
Geological Society of America. 1956. Pp. 378. $5.50. 


In 1945 the Geological Society of America sent to its Fellows and to 
many other specialists a preliminary geological map of South America, prepared 
by a committee headed by A. I. Levorsen. This map served as a basis for the 
colored geologic map, on a scale of 1:5,000,000, which was published in 1950 by 
the Geological Society of America, in cooperation with the American Geographi- 
cal Society and the United States Geological Survey. The present volume, which 
is issued as Memoir 65 of the Geological Society of America, has the subtitle: 
"An Explanation of the Geologic Map of South America."' It consists of 14 
papers by distinguished specialists on the geology of the different countries 
of South America, with Professor Jenks of the University of Cincinnati serving 
as editor. Each monograph provides the basic facts about the geology of the 
country, together with sectional maps. It is curious that the whole area 
should be studied according to its political divisions (Brazil, the Guianas, 
Paraguay, Uruguay, etc.), arranged in no apparent order. It goes without say- 
ing that political boundaries have nothing to do with geology, but perhaps 
the editor thought that this arrangement would be more useful, since normally 
practising geologists work within the boundaries of one country, national 
governments having decisive powers over the exploitation of mineral resources. 
Incidentally, the Geological Society of America is apparently tired of all 
the unnecessary book-keeping which is a major burden for publishers of 
journals and monographs; we are informed that this book will be sent only 


upon receipt of payment. 


James G. Maddox. TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BY RELIGIOUS AGENCIES IN LATIN 
AMERICA. University of Chicago Press. Pp. 139. $3.50. 


The unscientific and uncritical character of the surveys of U.S. per- 
formance in Latin America issued under the sponsorship of the National 
Planning Association has been noted before in these columns. That U.S. 
corporations and religious agencies have done good in Latin America may 
well be true, but to make this verity an a priori assumption in order to 
carry out the desires of President Eisenhower ipso facto puts these works 
outside of the field of scholarly inquiry. This may be propaganda in the 
good sense of the word, but it is not so labeled. While the achievements of 
religious agencies described in this work published by a university press are 
undoubtedly real, the whole subtle problem of the role of missionaries in 
Latin America is glossed over, just as the complex relationship of U.S. 
corporations with the Latin American community is described in a quite super- 
ficial way in other studies sponsored by the National Planning Association. 
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It would seem that, scared by accusations that foundations were leftist, 
the new management of those bodies is determined to show that they are 100 per 
cent American. I have on my desk a letter from an officer of one of the major 
foundations. He says: "Our present program concentrates particularly on 
research bearing on problems of national security.'' This may be magnificent, 
but it is not scholarship. Is the whole of the United States to become one 


vast propaganda mill? 


Carmine Rocco Linsalata. SMOLLETT'S HOAX. DON QUIXOTE IN ENGLISH. Stanford 
University Press. 1956. Pp. 116. $2.75. 


There have been several studies of the fate of Don Quixote in England-- 
an unusual development in which we see how a comic story was transformed by 
the Romantics into a symbol of life's tragedy. Professor Linsalata has 
written-the first substantial criticism of the translations which made 
Cervantes' novel so popular in England. While there are many strange 
aspects to the history of the translations of Don Quixote, Professor Linsalata 
has concentrated on that by Tobias Smollett, which he proves to have been 
merely a rewriting of the translation by Charles Jarvis. The theory is put 
forward that Smollett was ignorant of Spanish and that his translation was 
really the work of hack-writers employed by him. This in no way reduces the 
merits of say Roderick Random or Humphrey Clinker. Mr. Linsalata supports 

his charges with carefully amassed samples of Smollett's borrowings. 


Carleton Beals. TASTE OF GLORY. New York. Crown Publishers. 1956. Pp. 3ll. 
$3.50. 


Carleton Beals is well known for his dramatic books on contemporary 
Latin America, but in recent years he has forsaken this work to devote him- 
self to Connecticut history. Now he has returned to his earlier love and 

published a fictionalized biography of Bernardo O'Higgins, the liberator of 
Chile. Carleton Beals has written few novels--this is the first since his 

Dawn over the Andes. It makes good reading, although the life of O'Higgins 
is so dramatic that it really does not need fictional trappings. 


Frederic A. Eustis. AUGUSTUS HEMENWAY. 1805--1876. BUILDER OF THE UNITED 
STATES TRADE WITH THE WEST COAST OF SOUTH AMERICA. Salem. Peabody Museum. 


1955. Pp. 107. $4.00. 


This work, which is of especial interest in the study of the develop- 
ment of U.S. trade with Chile, is based largely on the letters of Augustus 
Hemenway. Many of these letters describe the journey of the "Henry Lee" 
from Boston to Valparaiso. There is an attractive map illustrating this 
voyage of the "Henry Lee," but it is apparently marred by two odd errors. 
It gives the date of the voyage as 1868--69 instead of 1838--39, and it 
marks two positions for December 3l--one near Staten Island, and the other 
many hundreds of miles away on the Pacific side of Cape Horn. In general, 
this is a lively account of the Latin American travels of a pioneer in U.S. 
trade with the west coast of South America. 


Livin 1g Latin America 


A SUMMER SCHOOL TO BE CONDUCTED 
IN MEXICO CITY FROM 
JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9 


A bilingual summer 
program sponsored 
jointly by Mexico 
City College, the 
Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation and the As- 
sociation of Interna- 
tional Relations 
Clubs, in cooperation 
with members of the 
faculties of Stanford 
and other American 
universities. 


The aim of this program is to permit students to see how 
Mexico functions politically, economically and culturally. 
Lectures at the attractive Mexico City College campus 
overlooking Mexico City will alternate with visits to the 
congress, government offices, embassies, industrial estab- 
lishments and cultural institutions. There will be excur- 
sions to significant points in and around the Valley of 
Mexico. There will be two parallel programs, one for those 
able to understand spoken Spanish, the other for those 
speaking only English. The experience gained through this 
summer study should greatly facilitate the understanding 
of any Latin American country, Spain or Portugal. 


AN ACCREDITED PROGRAM in which the student may 
earn nine quarter units. COST: Tuition, $90. Approved 
housing will be arranged to suit the needs of students. The 
monthly cost of room and board ranges from about $54 
to $70. 


MORE INFORMATION may be obtained from Professor 
Ronald Hilton, Director, Hispanic American Studies, Room 
255, Stanford University, or cali DA 2-2026. 


HISPANIC AMERICAN STUDIES AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


The Hispanic American Studies program at Stanford University is an area or regional program in that 
it concerns itself with a definite area—Spain, Portugal, and Latin America—but this is a cultural rather than 
a geographical region. Like that old and well-established subject philosophy, it synthesizes several disciplines. 
It may be compared with other inter-departmental subjects such as biochemistry and engineering mechanics. 

The program originated in the language department, and it still bears a humanistic stamp. It is based on 
the conviction that the study of a foreign area without a mastery of the language of that area is comparable to 
engineering without mathematics. More than the ability to decipher a written text is involved. One of the 
most valuable and indeed most difficult of modern techniques, the use of native informants, requires a good 
command of the spoken language. Authorities from Spain and Latin America regularly address the His- 
panic World Affairs Seminar in Spanish or Portuguese and engage in discussion with members of the 
seminar. The Hispanic American Studies program strives to bridge the dangerous gap between the human- 
ists and the social scientists. 

Geography plays an important part in the program, since it is impossible to understand a civilization 
without knowing the geographical basis on which it rests. This is especially true of an area such as Latin 
America, which is so often described as having a “telluric” culture. 

Every program must have a focus, depending on the idiosyncracies of the civilization studied and on the 
peculiar interests which have developed at any given institution. The predominant obsession of the Hispanic 
world today is politics—not the abstract variety which flourishes in more metaphysical lands, but a peculiarly 
personalist brand, involving a day-to-day struggle in which revolution and unrest are often accompanied in 
a paradoxical way by econoinic and social growth. The study of the political, social, and economic develop- 
ment of the arc: is the theme of the Hiliiane 4 American Report, the monthly publication of the program. The 
training on the Report staff is the core of the advanced program in Hispanic American Studies at Stanford; 
the minute analysis this provides is as fundamental as the continual use of a microscope by a biologist. Ad- 
vanced graduate students may be appointed assistant editors and are trained to write internationally rec- 
ognized publications. All students who complete satisfactorily a year’s work on the Report staff receive a 
certificate. It is through the Hispanic American Report that the program is closely related with the De- 
partment of Political Science. The Hispanic American Report conducts a regular radio program on Latin- 

American developments. 

Other disciplines contribute to the symposium which constitutes Hispanic American Studies. While the 
advanced program stresses the contemporary scene, the history requirements in the undergraduate program 
provide a background for this study. The Economics Department affords valuable assistance to the Hispanic 
American Report, as does that of Biological Sciences. The’ Department of Sociology and Anthropology has 
developed a special interest in Brazil. The School of Education is keenly aware of the importance of the 
academic study of the realities of the contemporary world, Last but not least, the School of Mineral Sci- 
ences has several senior professors who have had long experience in Latin America, and, in view of the im- 
portance of mining in the political, social, and economic life of Latin America, our relations with that School 
have been close and cordial. 

The requirements for the A.B. and A.M. in Hispanic American Studies are as follows: 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Language: The sequence of reading and composition courses, terminating with Romanic Languages Sp23 (reading) 
and Sp25 (composition) 


Advanced Spanish Composition and Conversation (Romanic Languages Spl11, 112, 113) ............00.eeeee 7 units 
Civilization: The Hispanic World (Romanic Languages 142-148)... 10 units 
oa", Geography of South America (Geography 120, 5 units) and Geography of Middle America (Geography 


Period (History 117, 5 units) and Latin America since "1810 (History 118, 5 
eo Relations: Latin America and the United States (Political Science 138, or an equivalent course, 5 
Anthropology: Cultural ‘Problems in Latin America (Anthropol! 158, or an equivalent course, 4 units) ...... 4 units 
Students who wish to minor in any special field of increst may do y completing 16 units of work in that field. 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Candidates for the Master’s degree in Hispanic American Studies ‘must fulfill satisfactorily the following requirements: 
1. A reading, writing, and oral knowledge of Spanish or Portuguese, and a reading knowledge of the other of these two 


2. A satisfactory completion of courses followed. A minimum of 36 units is required with a grade of A or B, not including 

it thesis. 

3. A thesis on 2 regional subject, for which 9 units of credit are granted. 

4. The student’s program will stress the language, civilization, literature, geography, history, and political affairs of mod- 
ern Spain and Latin America, with special reference to ome of the following areas: Spain and Portugal, Mexico, Cen- 
tral America, the Caribbean republics (Cuba, Dominican Republic, Haiti), Gran Colombia (Colombia, Ecuador, Vene- 
zucla), West Coast countries (Bolivia, Chile, Peru), River Plate countries (Argentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), or Brazil. 


- DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY , 
The Ph.D. program is designed to meet the needs of individual students. For further details, write to 
Hispanic American Studies; Room 255, Stanford University. 
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STANFORD BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


WHO’S WHO IN LATIN AMERICA 


Edited by Ronald Hilton 
Third Edition 
Part If. Central America and Panama ..............+-.+-5 $2.25 
Part III. Colombia, Ecuadcr, and Venezuela ................ $3.50 
Part IV. Bolivia, Chile, and Peru $2.50 
Part V. Argentina, Paraguay, and $3.50 
Part VII. Cuba, Haiti, and Dominican Republic ........... $2.50 


HANDBOOK OF HISPANIC SOURCE MATERIALS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Ronald Hilton 


Describes collections of Hispanic source materials throughout the United States. 
Subjects include Spain and Portugal ; Latin America of the pre- and post-Colum- 
bian periods; and Florida, Texas, the Southwest, and California up to their 
annexation by the United States. Material surveyed belongs to the humanities, 
fine arts, and social sciences; natural sciences included in the case of some ex- 
ceptional collections, 

Publication date: May 28, 1956 Paper, $7.50 


CUENTOS ESPANOLES DE COLORADO Y DE 


NUEVO MEJICO 
(Spanish Tales from Colorado and New Mexico) 
Juan B. Rael 


More than 500 folk tales, compiled from the Spanish oral tradition of southern 
Colorado and northern New Mexico, ‘Transcribed in the orignal New Mexican 
In preparation ‘Two volumes, $10.00. 
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